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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE. SECOND EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. The ATHENAEUM. 
One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“ Mr. Reid’s life of Sydney Smith is a most painstaking piece of 


“There was room for much profitable gleaning, however ; and with 
seemed ; be A of tenily dbcn- 8 Y D N E Y S M I T H : the assistance he has received from Miss be eney Sydney Smith's 
ments placed at his disposal, he has been on a pilgrimage to Sydney A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. SYDNEY *2ddaushfer, from Mrs. Malcolm, tho d of Archbishop Har- 




















Smith's livings at Foston and Combe-Florey, and has searched dili- SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Resi- COU"t one ~ ge few surviving friends of Sydney Smith’s earlier man- 
gently for any reminiscences which might still linger there of the dentiary of St. Paul’s. Based'on Family Documents and 94, and from a great many othet confpeterit helpers, as well as by a 
pao ei now of Sydney Smith's is worth having the Recollections of Personal Friends. poner et tet all 1 wrt rag could ob 
man. Anything . 1c Vario’ laces in which his hero i 
and one may take what Mr. Reid gives us without asking questions.” B y 8 TUART J. REID. Mr. Reid has produced an interesting and useful mw nna 
THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, now ready, de 8vo. ’ 

numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, ‘2s, : NATURE 5 SERIAL STORY. By 

THE KING COUNTRY ; E E. P. ROE. With 65 Full-Page and other exquisite 

or x= Ilustrations Grews by William Hamilton Giveon and 

lorations in New d. ¥ rederick Dielman, engrav y Wellington, Whitney, 

ICHOLLS. Being a 4. & aeaer. Hoskin, Wolf, Tinkey, and F, Pettit, Demy 4to, cloth 

Travel through Maoriland. extra, gilt edges, 24s. . 




















AN ANNOUNCEMENT.—Messrs. Sampson Low, Marsron, & Co., Publishers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, beg to announce that they have made arrangements with 
Messrs. HARPER & Broruers for an English Edition of 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN JUVENILE JOURNAL. 


The Publishers have confidence in recommending HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, with its bright Stories, Bits of Fun and Adventure, Thrilling Sketches, |Articles {Amusing and 


Instructive —. and numerous and Artistic Illustrations, and feel assured it will be welcomed by the Boys and Girls of England as it is held in such great! favour in 
jaa wis, are subjected to strict Editorial scrutiny, and it is in every 


YY NUMBERS (commencing November 20th), PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. “There is nothing Cheap about it but its price,” 
The inoue may be obtained of all Newsagents. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” 


JACE'S | COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By W. Clark “Russell. 3 vols., crown ‘8vo. 


** Who tells sea stories now-a-days like Mr. Clark Russell; who has told sea stories for many days past like untohim? He brings to us the very breath of the sea, and puts before 
us the living presentments of the men whose lives are cast upon the waters. He knows what the sailor's life is and has been, and it is not to be questioned that he has done 
good service in bringing before the public the real character of that life. . . . His descriptions of sea scenery are the most delightful pieces of word-painting in the literature cf 
the day. No man can so well show to others what they must have seen as Mr. Russell.”— The Scotsman. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 
THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History, 


reproduc :d 
from Fineand Rare Steel Engravings, With Biographies. General Introduction by RALPH WALDO EME 
Price Half-a- Crown, New and Cheaper Edition, small post 8vo, cloth ~s~a4 now ready. 


THREE SISTERS; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. By Elsa D’ Esterre-Keelin ng. 
“The reader, even the obtusest, retains throughout a smile on h™~ lips at the gjowing jest and the sparkling wit with which every page bristles.’’— pV/hitehall Review. 
RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, 


Habits, and History. By EDWARD HAMILTON, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Tllustrated by a Mezzétint Engraving by Francis Seymour (Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts, Small 
post 8v0, printed on handsome paper by C. Whittingham & Co., cloth en 6s. 


oyal 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Vol, VIII. JUNE to NOVEMBER, 1884, Very fully and_ charmingly 


illustrated 
—_ A New Collection of Poems by the Compiler of “ The Changed Cross.” 


MY COMFORTER, ant other Religious Poems. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


ARY HARRISON’S COOKERY BOOK. DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


THE SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of Modern Experience. By 


Miss Mary Harrison, First-class 
Diplomée of the National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington, Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


(Being the December Number, Commencing the Seventieth Volume), 


HORE Wo HOWE by WILLIAM BLACK, HUGH CONWAY, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, E. P. ROE, GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A., ANDREW LANG, SAX 


WELLS, PHIL ROBINSON, E. C. STEDMAN, &c. ; and, in addition to the very Fine Illustrations in the Text, SIX FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, PRINTE D 
SEPARATELY ON PLATE PAPER. Royal 8vo, Price ONE SHILLING. 


NEW JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 
E. d Eggleston, CHARMOUTH GRANGE: A th 
KE An. a = gue Ue. Small | QUEER STORIES. By Edward Eggleston, M @ 


of 
‘ 9 2 Seventeenth Century. By J. P PERCY G ale o Small 
post 8vo with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra: | ygtett goes eheggeding ae ea. post 8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; plain 
’ 
is. 6d. |THE GOLD SEEKERS : A Sequel to, %ss, os. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ The Crusoes of Guiana.” By LOULS BOUSSENARD. |THE STORY of VITEAU. By Frank R. 
“LITTLE WOMEN.” | With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. STOCKTON, Author of ‘A Jolly Fellowship.” Crown 


SPINNING Su HEEL,, STORIES. By | ‘THE SILVER C AN ON: A Tale of the | 8vo, with 16 full-page Jllustrations, cloth, 5s. 


‘ RLY EXPERIENCES: A 
OUR VILLAGE LIFE: Words and Illus-|  Wewsr Pine, By G. MANUILEE PENS, Small HED for ee ee Tt Obiiare: 
tentiens ‘oy LADY B. SOMERSET. Reval to, with post Evo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, Ri eens, | By JOHANNA SPYBI. Small post 6vo, Tliustrated, 

30 Colo’ Pictures, cloth, fancy covers, 5s. 8; plain edges, 5s. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
UNDER, ie METEOH FLAG: Tie Tog THE OLD.TASHIONED, FAIRY BOOK. WHiD/s FURTHER EXPERIENGES, A 

luti 8 ith numerous | * 

Was *o RRY 6oL SOWOOD. Binal post fully | Hlystrations by, Miss ROSINA EMMETT, Illustrator of | | OHANNA SPYRI. Small post 8vo, Illustrated, 
Tilustrated, 





cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s.; plain edges, 5s. | Peggy.” Square 16mo, cloth extra, 6s. eth extra, 4s, 6d. 





Loypoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Frezr Srzzr, E.C. 
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MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


‘HAT Contributes to Success ? an 
HAT Causes Failure in Life? 

A Poor Money. 
HAT can all obtain from Poot. i LOISETTE’S 


Discoveries ? od Memory. 

HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ‘AL ART of NEVER FOR. 
GETTING— g none of | the “ Links,” “ Pe 

* Localities,” or “ tions’? of Mnemonics. ost 


memories restored—the worst ve good, and the best 
r. An y took learned & one seating 


RIC A. Beer OR Dre WILSON, 
a others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgett: g and for Cure of 
Mind-Wandering commences every Monday at 3 P.M. 
ind meen ibe ur } oe al fe MU 

ments ondence 
a of the — Lectures in Families of the 


Se of Mr. 


obility. Also Private Lessons by Post and by Per- 
sonal Instruction. 
Professor New OxrForD STREET 


Ao Mudie's}, LONDON, W.C. 
ee UNIVERSITY. 


COUNCIL are = to APrOINT EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the 
eaeung SUBJECTS 
. EXGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 





ERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BOTANY. 
CHEMISTRY. 
GEOLOGY. 
PHYSICS. 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
10, ZOOLOGY. 


11, ANATOMY, 
12, PATHOLOGY, 
13, SURGERY. 
The Appoiatment will be oe three years. 
For further information apply to the Registra 
Applications must be sent in on or — DECEMBER 8TH. 
. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


Spesereee 








OR SALE—ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BRITANNICA (Eighth Edition), 22 vols., half-calf, > excellent con- 
dition.—P. G., Wade’s Library, 25, Kensington "High-stree 


N F.LS. and UNDERGRADUATE 


(Univ. Lond.) desires SECRETARIAL WORK, or to assist My ad 
man engaged in research.—F. N. W., 48, Mildmay-park, Kingsland. 














Bo0kKS and LIBRARIES purchased to 
any amount for prompt cesh, Utmost value given. Distance no 
object, all parts of the country visited. Cash remitted for cons 

forwarded. Established 1842, “—* stock in the County. 8S. 
HOUSE, Sun Buildings, Bradfo 


N ORWICH. — —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., re SAMUEL, 
7 and 39, Timber-hill, usually has specimens of interest. 
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PLE. -ART BUSINESS. —To be DIS- 


of, by private FREEHOLD 
PREMISES. STOCK and GOODWILL of an "isstdhed TRADE ‘na 
University town, where there is an opening for a good business.—.‘or 
inquiries —= FINE ART, care of Messrs, Winsor & Newton, 38, Rath- 








bone-place, W 
Pptas HEN, CRICCIETH, ~ NORTH 
WALES.—Mr. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of "University College, 


Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar at ‘Eton, ‘and Scholar of Balliol), takes a 
fow PUPILS. Age under 16. Pupils can iearn German and Drawivg, and 
can ride if desi The place is remarkably healthy. 


Giron - COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The office of MISTRESS is VACANT. Candidates are invited to send in 
with T Is, or other evidence of fitness, not later than 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


The NEXT TERM commences JANUARY 13TH. Prospectuses may be 
obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Sceretary. — 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


‘O ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 res 
tively, ooem, te to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPE. 
TITION in OCTOBER, 18365. a 

SPECIAL CLASSES = held ——— the Fi for the “ PRELIMI- 
NARY SCIENTIFIC” “ INTERM Examinations of the 
University of London, =! may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

and all tained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RKENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


HAVNAGAR SAMALDAS COLLEGE, 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
A PRINCIPAL is WANTED for the above College, recently established 





may be obi 








by th ~ Lewes Thakore Saheb, of Bhavnagar. 
Candidates for the Office, who should be Graduates of a good University, 
and pi a to lecture on English Literature ane History, are requested to 





send in thelr applications, with test 0 the before 
WEDNESDAY, the 10TH DECEMBER. The hed of the Appointment will 
be Rs, 6,000 a year, rising to Rs. 9,000, 
MANCHARJEE M. BHOWNAGGREE. 
17, Warwick-road, Earl’s Court, London, 8.W. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Patn Mart.— 


The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, including Carl Heffner's 
Views iu the Comnegae. » C. By Tric-trac Players, Prof. 
Brandt's H bia, C. Seiler’s Tracking the Koute, and 
works by Leader, Holl, Bartlett, &c. NOW OPEN. Is, 











ined 


a 
JANUARY 8TH, 1885, to the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22, G 
place, Hyde-park, W., from whom further i may be 


MANNaMEaD: SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 
Established 18 a 


Number of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ‘ARMY and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBE ER, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, ander the Rev.T. RK. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester (lege, Oxford, First and Second 
egg lassics, Firat Cless in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 

-, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Fees from 150 to 


by o juineas. 


rPELTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 

SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN by this COLLEGE in’ 1870, 
1876, 1880, 1832, and at the London Matriculation "exhibitions won in 188! 





RoxAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER R COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION will OPE OPEN on MONDAY, DECEMBER Isr, 
5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. 
LFRED D. Furr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


197TH CENTURY ART SOCIETY.—The 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the CONDUIT STREET 
GALLERIES from 10 to 6, 





FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secretaries. 


Excavations at EPHESUS on the 


SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 





The Committee are anxious to resume these excavations as soon as 
possible under the direction of Mr. J. T. WOOD. 

Subscriptions are received by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Hon. 
Treasurer, 15, Lombard-street ; and by Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR & Co., 
16, Bt. James 's-street, Piccadilly. 

A. J, B, BERESFORD-Hore, Chairman, 
T. HAYTER LEWIS, Hon. Sce. 





and 1883. jal attention 7 to Junior boys.—For p 
apply to the Thea Master, A. W Youxe. Esq., MA. 


TL TEERARY PROPERTY.—The Proprietor 


of an important Series of FIFTY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, now in 
constant demand, the sale of which during the last five years has exceeded 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes, is desirous of SELLING the 
COPYRIGHTS, &c., by Valuation in the usual way. A Profit of 10 per cent. 
on the Purchase-money would be guaranteed for three years.—A ply to 
Mesers. MUNTON & MORRIS, Solicitors, 95a, Queen Victoria-street, Pe 


GcHooL PREMISES.—TO LET, the Ex- 


tensive and Specially Planned Premises, LINDON GROVE, —- 
LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys’ Boarding School’ h 
conducted there for many years 
Pupils.—Apply Dayip Wapsanetom Bolton, 


ad , &e., 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 
8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 5.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS —Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 


TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 
The ae ol contains 100 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 











in variou . £3 4-year without Entrance-fee, or 

£2 with “e fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 

allowea to Loumr,, — Ten to Towa, Members, Reading-room open 

from Ten to Hal alt=} it Six. wy (1875), — és, ; to Members, ! 2s. 

segtement (187. ), price Ss.; to on applica- 
tion, ROBERT bannens tary and Lib 





THE SYSTON PARK LIBRARY. 


JW ESses. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 


HODGE wilil SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on aan DECEMBER | 
and Sever Foilowing Days, at | o’clock an importan PoRradt 
of the extensive and valuable LIBRARY of the ate © bir JOHN ‘Gare 
Blow Beat! & Apocal wae & Le pelted durt the Fifteenth i 

Boo! lyps og . in- 
cluding the Mazarin Bible of 1450-the Firet Latin Bible with a date. 
= ition ef the Bible in —— First Homer 

2 Greek—Editiones Principes, several printed on at he 
oe by the Aldine and Elzevir families, 

jargest pa les of choice editions of the Classics Aan a which 
Olivet's Cicero, Robinson’s Hesiod, Drakenborde’s Livy, Brotier’s Tacitus, 
Geographi Vetere, curante Wells, Foulis’s Homer (very a, illustrated), 
the Homer, edited by Wells, and Hutchinson’s edition 
—the First Aldine re Virgil and the ped, Pastissier—excessively rare Eng- 
lish Works, including Caxton gi. wt of A eo sytee oo 
of Shakspeare’s Plays—Rapia jal's History of 
writing paper, with proof plates—a beautiful copy of Purchas his i 
—Prior’s Poems ted on largest paper (unique), with exquisite painting 
of the poet prefixed—magnificent Specimens of Binding, from the libraries 
4 Diane de ——— Catheriue de Medicis, Marguerite de Valois, Grolier, 

lanaldi, Thuanus, other other 
Rarities in choice bindings by Gaasen Roger Payne, C. Lewis, and 
other eminent binders. 
May be mney two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 5s, each ; 


if by post, 5s 
AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
cow abe up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeo hical, Numismatical, 
Learned Societies, and by the 


Antiquarian, and other 
Leading Publishers, 


“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we —_ first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
tions, the chief among these being : absolute sy _— as compared with 
any kind of engraving, of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a ee aph « of any object, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be cop recisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the ibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons,”—Zimes, ‘April 17th, 1873 


on vellum—First 




















To adorn the Wel ¢ of hn wad + re of Artistic 
terpieces 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





‘“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
_ With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
38. 


_ THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


e Just publishad, gratis anteu 


A CATALOGUE (No. 141) “of RECENT 

PURCHASES, including many Items from the First Portion of 
the LIBRARY of the late JAMES CROSSLEY, Esq., F.S.A. (dispersed in 
July last), comprising also 

The LIBRARY of a LONDON CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER ; 
and the Select Portion of 
The LIBRARY of a YORKSHIRE CLERGYMAN, recently deceased ; 
together with many smailer Parcels of Books ; 
Now offered for Sale at the moderate prices affixed, for cash, by 
CHARLES HIGHAM, i, 2A, Farrington-steect, London, | EC c. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 











Purchasers of Books for Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries are respectfully invited to apply for the New 
Edition of 

MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 

This Catalc gue comprises the Surplus Copies of many 
Leading Books of the Past and Present Season withdrawn 
from Mudie’s Select Library for Sale, at greatly Reduced 
Prices. pin 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of + Works of the Best Authors in 
Morocco, Calf extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES, is also now readys 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Moupie’s Ssrzct Liprary (LOMITED"', 





L NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON: 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS' 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published—_NEW NOVEL BY VERNON LEE. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. 


By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Euphorion,”’ “‘ Belcaro,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


MR. MONTENELLO: a Romance of the Civil Service, 


By W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 
3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 








This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. This day is published, Fourth Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, | THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. ByL.B. 
the Pts oy, Decoys of” East WALFORD, Author % “ Troublesome Daughters,” 
Anglia. G. STOBHER DAVIES, Author Cousins,” “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” &e, 
of “The Swan and her Crew.” Illustrated with New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Seven Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. This day is published. 


ndengaanthor descriptions aro.co uy, fuent.and GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT: being 


to Norfolk at varying times of the year, and with Various Notes, a > and Exam rn of the 
different companions, are so!graphic and realistic, that euperne rnatural. Rev. DERICK 
every, page of his his work teems with interest and amuse- RGE rm Bi O.L. * crown Sv 8vo. 

ett is My the most interestin, ing books of its class This Gay is By the’ 

we have ever seen, and will be an.invaluablo addition THE GERMANS. the Rev. Father 
to the library of ether his fancy in- DIDON, of the Coen of eatiiees Friars. Trans- 
clines to fishing, ‘sl Be ne as it Sogehes lation into English 4 . ciemeaaaaees LEDOS DE 
upon all three. * Wildfouler’s or achting, Sporting Times. BEAUFORT. ‘own 8v 


This day is published, Now and Cheaper Edition. 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-1. Edited |THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
by LADY BELLAIRS. In1 Vol., 8vo. GAULTIER., and Illustrated by Doyle, ay and 


[In the press. Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s 
This day is published. This day is published, 
A pADY's RIDE ACROSS SPANISH | MADAGASCAR: its History and People. 


HOND By MARIA SOLTERA. With By the Rev. any W. LITTLE, some years 
Illustrations. ” Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. Missionary in East Madagascar. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 








EprxpurcH anp Lonpoy: WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1884. 
No. 656, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
sc., may be addressed to the PusiisHer, and 
not to the Eprtor. 


LITERATURE. 


Vagabunduli Libellus. By John Addington 
Symonds. (Kegan Paul.) 


An important section of this new volume by 
Mr. Symonds is intended to supplement and 
explain what the author considers defective 
and unintelligible in his series of sonnets 
entitled Animt Figura. That series contained 
the portrait of a mind, but was not designed 
for a piece of self-delineation. The present 
series is likewise to be read as the expression 
of impersonal thought and fecling under the 
guise of personal experience. Mr. Symonds 
rightly observes that such a speculative use of 
the sonnet will be familiar enough to students 
of this species of poetry. No doubt the early 
Italian poets are not always to be understood 
as pouring out their individual joys and 
sorrows, but as veiling under personal emotion 
their speculations on the problems of life. 
Nevertheless the sonnet throughout its history 
has been on the whole the simple and sincere 
vehicle for subjective passion. Mr. Symonds 
says it is essentially a meditative lyric. That 
is true: the complicated structure of the 
stanza would of itself cause it to be shunned 
by evanescent moods of feeling. 

The fictitious character depicted in Animi 
Figura, and now still further imagined in 
‘Stella Maris,” is that of a man of thought 
who is in no realisable sense a man of action 
also. He is in some sort an artist, but a 
speculative rather than a creative artist, 
richer, as the author says, in sensibilities than 
artistic faculty. It is important to remember 
this, for it constitutes a large factor in bring- 
ing about the ultimate crisis. The man thus 
equipped and thus limited as to natural en- 
dowment, enters upon life with lofty ideals. 
He is doomed to bitter disappointment. The 
world is not in touch with him. The applica- 
tion of his ethical theories to actual life results 
in failure. What then ishiscourse? He takes 
refuge in solitude. In disgust with the 
world ; in despair of finding communion for 
his higher nature there ; in the certainty that 
if he remain within the circle of contagion he 
will not purify the world, but be himself con- 
taminated by it, he resolves henceforward to 
aim at perfecting self, at seeking God in his 
own heart. But here again the ideal fails 
him. In solitude creeps up the sense of sin. 
The recluse begins to feel that the root of evil 
has been in the centre of the soul. The vexed 
imagination, howsoever severed from life, can 
create a discordant world of its own. Things 
that have no substance become more real than 
reality, and more fatal to that purity which is 
aimed after. It is at this juncture that there 








comes the sovereignty of sense. The artistic 
sensibilities lay the recluse peculiarly open to 
the sway of beauty, and beauty dominates 
his soul and tyrannises over it, and to beauty 
the soul is for a season yielded up without 





reserve. But this brings no respite. It is an 
intellectual, not a sensual lust, and after a 
passionate experience beauty fails, for its un- 
responsive sensuality has nothing in it whereby 
to appease the desires of the heart. Satiety is 
the result. At the very moment of fruition 
there steals in the secret sense of discord 
between the emotions excited by the object cf 
worship and the inalienable ideal of purity 
which nature has implanted. What then 
ensues? Disappointed with the world which 
rejected his ethical theories ; dreading solitude 
which touches the hidden sores of the soul 
with a burning finger ; flying from sense which 
does violence to the nobler part of him, the 
imagined character delivers himself up to 
religion as the remaining salvation of the 
mind, But religion also fails him in turn. 
It cannot satisfy his need of intellectual con- 
viction. What is the end of all? This 
merely: Man’s place in the universe is a 
mystery of mysteries. 

I have entered with some fulness into an 
analysis of the mind depicted by Mr. Symonds, 
and I trust I have done no violence to his ad- 
mirable portraiture. That the picture is a 
faithful one I am sure as I can be of the 
fidelity of any picture that appeals to my 
senses. The several stages from first to last 
are unerringly true, and their sequence as 
now given is true also. That a nature and 
temperament of the kind described would 
build up lofty ideals is certain, and it is 
equally certain that the application of un- 
stable theories would end in collapse. Soli- 
tude would be then the inevitable desire of 
the egoist too proud to accept a lesson at the 
world’s hands. But the worst part of a man 
comes out in isolation. If the heart is not 
dry as dust already, solitude will speedily 
make it so. Happily misery is the sure and 
swift reward of intellectual isolation. To 
escape from this misery the worship of beauty 
is the obvious resort of a man of artistic sensi- 
bilities. But too quickly it is realised, even 
against the heart’s best hope, that the intel- 
lectual lust of loveliness will never silence 
the cravings of the higher mind; that— 


‘“«. . . storms that rave 
O’er the soul’s seas are stilled by no fine art.’’ 


If, then, in the quick recoil from sense, 
religion fails the mind, the result cannot be 
for long that nebulous condition described by 
Mr. Symonds. The end of such a mind will 
probably be madness in any case, and the 
madness will come the quicker from the fact 
that the artist, being richer in sensibilities 
than poetic faculty, is rendered by nature in- 
capable of resting on that love of beauty 
which is partially realisable as a purely in- 
tellectual passion in a picture or a statue. 
But having said that I consider the portrait 
true to nature (a very rare and elusive aspect 
of nature it is), and having paid ungrudging 
tribute to the extraordinary subtlety of Mr. 
Symonds’s psychical analysis, I hasten to add 
that I consider the entire process and develop- 
ment of mind described to be morbid and un- 
healthy in the last degree. It begins with 
abnormal pride, and, if followed consistently, 
must end in sheer madness. The tempera- 
ment is itself an unlucky one, having all the 
capacity for self-torture which belongs to the 
artistic temperament accompanied by none of 
the creative faculty which is the complement 





and balm of it. The worst thing that can 
happen to such a man as Mr. Symonds de- 
scribes, beginning life with such ideals and 
encountering such failure, is precisely what 
follows in Mr. Symonds’s narrative—oppor- 
tunity to withdraw himself from the world 
and chase the phantoms of his own intelli- 
gence. The best thing that can happen is 
the sternest necessity to live as a man among 
men and women, struggling bitterly hard for 
daily bread, and working out his psychical 
problems by the way. In the former case 
the egoist nourishes his egoism, and sets him- 
self to find God in his own heart. It behoves 
men to beware of that cruel mirage. In the 
latter case the egoist is soon made to remem- 
ber that he is not an archangel, but a man in 
a world of men; that as such he has no right 
to expect too much of the world, but that the 
world, as a whole and in the long run, is so 
much wiser and purer than he is that if his 
lofty ideals get shattered in conflict there- 
with, it is because they are poor, miserable 
gingerbread, having vastly more flimsy gew- 
gaw than substance. He will also be made 
to see that if his ethical theories do not 
square with life the best thing he can do is 
to abandon them, and set about accommo- 
dating himself to his natural surroundings, 
instead of flying off to a proud solitude 
that may induce insanity, but must produce 
misery. 

One of the most touching episodes in 
literary biography is, I think, that of Haw- 
thorne, as described by himself, working all 
night at a clerkly occupation on some ship at 
the docks. He regards his work as degrading 
to his gifts and attainments, if not to his 
higher nature, and asks himself if it will 
occur that, when he leaves this lower ex- 
perience behind him, men will see in his 
mind or face that his life has had this passage 
in it. To me the situation here is deeply 
moving; but I see clearly that this humiliating 
passage in Hawthorne’s life was precisely the 
thing of all others that was needed to perfect 
his genius, keeping it close to the ground 
when naturally prone to take to itself wings, 
making it human when it might have been 
too spiritual for general appreciation, giving 
its arrow the barb that helped it to fly direct 
to men’s hearts. And this touch of reality is 
just what was wanted for the healing of such 
a mind as Mr. Symonds has portrayed. 

The section of the series given in this new 
book, ‘‘ Stella Maris,” will not take quite so 
much hold of some readers as ‘ Intellectual 
Isolation”? did. It describes the period of 
the worship of sense under the figure of a 
passionate love experience. Stella is, to put 
it bluntly, a lovely courtesan. The love of 
her depicted in these sonnets may be pas- 
sionate, but it is doubtful if the passion is of 
a kind that ought to be exhibited. This is 
by no means to say that it is indelicate. Mr. 
Symonds is a chaste writer in both eenses. 
It is merely poetic excess. 

‘* Though thou shouldst be for me incarnate hell, 
Damnation palpable, a living flame, 
Grave of mine honour, murderer of my name; 

Nay, though thy love be thirst insatiable, 

Want unassuaged, and passion without aim ; 
Thine am I—thine, thou irresistible !’’ 
Most of us whose emotions have something 
more and something less than the amiable 
and irreproachable regularity of an cight-day 
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clock have, I presume, gone through an ex- 
perience such as the above lines would 
approximately describe. But when we have 
passed through it and out of it, such of us as 
have any virile grit in us are usually a little 
ashamed of it. We regard it as wasted force 
—in a word, as gas, which, being spent, ought 
for ever to be done with. Mr. Symonds is too 
mature a writer to present such lines in his 
own person; they are no more his lines than 
a piece of dialogue put into the mouth of 
Arthur Dimmesdale is necessarily Hawthorne’s 
sentiment. They are representative of that 
youngmanish spirit which has for a good 
many years now been struggling for ascend- 
ency in poetry. Happily, there are still some 
strong and mature poets left to us—notably 
the Laureate and Mr. Browning—who are 
able to keep in check the riotous and noisome 
vapour which takes the name of passion. In 
an imagined portrait Mr. Symonds has a right 
to employ this form of excess, though his 
natural instincts be against it. He has a 
right, as an objective artist, to present under 
the forms of personal experience a portrait 
of a mind that is essentially morbid. But 
we would rather see him create a truly pure 
and lofty ideal of the artistic intellect. 

From the psychical problems discussed in 
the body of “ Stella Maris,” it is a delightful 
relief to come upon a piece of description so 
natural and simple as this :— 

‘* How often have I now outwatched the night 
Alone in this grey chamber toward the sea 
Turning its deep-arcaded balcony ! 

Round yonder sharp acanthus-leaves the light 

Comes stealing, red at first, then golden bright ; 

Till when the day-god in his strength and glee 

Springs from the orient flood victoriously, 

Each cusp is tipped and tongued with quiver- 
ing white. 

The islands that were blots of purple bloom, 

Now tremble in soft liquid luminous haze, 
Uplifted from the sea-floor to the skies ; 
And — discerned erewhile through roseate 
oom, 
A cane of sails now stud the waterways, 
Ruffling like swans afloat from paradise.” 

But for the jarring touch of symbolism in the 

last line this sonnet would be hardly less than 

perfect. Even more lovely, if that be possible, 

and certainly in another and softer tone of 

colour, is the following exquisite poem :— 
‘THE CHORISTER. 

‘* Snow on the high-pitched minster roof and spire: 
Snow on the boughs of leafless linden trees: 
Snow on the silent streets and squares that 

freeze 
be 3 night’s wing down-drooping nigh and 


nigher. 
Inside the church, within the shadowy choir, 
Dim burn the lamps like lights on vaporous 
SAS ; 
Drowsed are the voices of droned litanies ; 
Blurred as in dreams the face of priest and friar. 
a numbed sense to slumber here! But 
har 
One swift soprano, soaring like a lark, 
Startles the stillness ; throbs that soul of fire, 
Beats around arch and aisle, floods echoing dark 
With exquisite aspiration ; higher, higher, 
Yearns in sharp anguish of untold desire.”’ 
I could wish to say something on the 
technical quality of Mr. Symonds’s sonnet 
writing. It will be seen that the structure is 
indicated by the setting. It consists of two 
main divisions—octave and sestet ; and four 
sub-divisions—two quatrains, and two tercets. 
The rhymes are usually two in the octave, 
and two and three in the sestet. Their 
arrangement is generally what is ca!led legiti- 





mate. So much for the metrical structure. 
The intellectual structure corresponds. The 
mind of the poet seeks four pauses of thought 
in the fourteen lines. I do not observe that 
there is any effort after that answering wave 
of thought between octave and sestet by 
which Mr. Theodore Watts’s sonnet writing is 
distinguished. Mr. Symonds’s rhythm is ex- 
ceedingly good as a whole, though here and 
there, where his scansion is unerring, his ear 
seems to fail. As the failure of ear may not 
after all be the poet’s but his critic’s, a few of 
the questionable lines ought to be quoted: 


‘*Eternity’s irrevoluble year”’ (p. 21). 
‘Or undecipherable antique scroll”? (p. 28). 
‘*Death on the perilous world’s giddy watch- 
towers ’’ (p. 101). 
‘*Blue from the depth and curled with crested 
argent’? (p. 14). 
The use of the line of eleven syllables in the 
sonnet is, I think, new. to me, as is also the 
use of the iterated rhyme (p. 24) in the man- 
ner of Poe. The sonnet has already been used, 
as on p. 117, for a kind of dramatic dialogue, 
but never, I think (except by the sonnet- 
writer just referred to), has it been so em- 
ployed without some violence being done to 
the regular intellectual plotting which the 
sonnet ought tohave. Some of Mr. Symonds’s 
metrical effects are, in my view, extremely 
good, and others seem to me of doubtful 
virtue. Here is a poem containing examples 
of good and bad :— 


‘* Hours, weeks, and days bring round the golden 


moon ; 
While I still wait: I ’mid these solemn firs, 
Late-flowering meadows and grey mountain 


spurs 
Watch summer fade and russet hues imbrune 

The stern sad hills. All while thy smooth lagoon 
Invites me ; like a murmured spell recurs, 
When south winds breathe and the cloud-land- 

scape stirs, 
One sombre sweet Venetian slumberous tune. 

Arise: ere autumn’s penury be spent ; 

Ere winter in a snow-shroud wrap the year ; 
Ere the last oleanders droop and die ; 

Take we the rugged ways that southward lie ; 
Seek by the sea those wide eyes sapphire-clear, 
Those softened stars, that larger firmament,’’ 

Here the eighth line is admirable. Its em- 
phasis is just what the tired ear demands in 
that place. But then the ear is immediately 
afterwards put to an unnatural strain. The 
ninth line finds never a rhyme down to the 
last line of all. Now, the ear really cannot 
carry itself over four intermediate lines of ten 
syllables, especially when there liesa couplet 
at the very heart of them. 

Glancing over what I have written I fear 
that I have conveyed only an imperfect sense 
of what I conceive to be the great merit of this 
volume of sonnets. Lest this should be the 
case let me say in a final word that if proof 
had been wanted, where none, surely, was 
necessary, that Mr. Symonds is a very true 
poet, this volume would provide it ; and if any 
reader entertained a doubt that the poet is a 
thinker of extraordinary keenness and subtlety, 
all misgiving on that head must now for ever 
be dissipated. T. Hatt Cae. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife: a Bio- 
graphy. By Julian Hawthorne. In 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Few hours of a mis-spent life have been more 

sorrowfully wasted than those I have thrown 











away on this barren book. Yet it has been 
read. Every page has been at least inspected ; 
for one can hardly be said to read such things 
as lists of dinner guests and what they ate, 
or memoranda about the family washing, in 
the same sense as one reads real books like 
Hawthorne’s own. But now this Goliath— 
960 pages high—lies prostrate, and it only 
— to cut him up, and let out his saw- 
ust. 

To begin with, the book is perfectly 
nugatory for three reasons. First, because 
in no case could Hawthorne’s life justify 960 
pages, except of his own writing. His literary 
rank was confessedly not of the first; he had 
no share in any great intellectual movement ; 
he was not a type of any peculiar phase of 
life or manners worth record. An amiable 
private citizen of literary habits, he has no 
claims to the publicity which, indeed, he never 
courted. Secondly, the long series of his own 
and his wife’s ‘‘ Note-books ” and “‘ Journals,” 
and also ‘‘ Our Old Home,” have already told 
us enough and to spare of the productive 
years of his life. Biographies have since 
appeared, and, apparently, there is in America 
a whole library of Hawthorniana. Thirdly, 
and worst, this book adds simply nothing. 
It is mainly a collection of hitherto rejected 
scraps and unimportant letters. Though 
there is no Preface, one infers that the work 
is intended asa supplement. If so, it was not 
wanted, and supplies nothing of value. The 
scanty records of Hawthorne’s youth and early 
manhood are scarcely augmented. Probably 
there is nothing to say. Still this book is called 
a biography, and it is astounding to find that 
neither Nathaniel nor Sophia A. Hawthorne 
forms even a central thread of the first volume, 
or, if so, it is constantly broken. The refer- 
ences to Hawthorne merely recurring at 
intervals between irrelevant letters and digres- 
sions, it is most difficult to piece them together 
into a life. Movements from place to place 
are noticed and dated, and the various houses, 
flats, and lodgings, with the furniture thereof, 
are, of course, photographed in minute descrip- 
tions. The letters of Hawthorne himself— 
such as those to his wife, signed ‘‘ Thine 
ownest,” ‘‘Thine ownest Husband,” and 
addressed ‘“‘ My only Belovedest,” ‘‘ My un- 
speakably Belovedest,” &c.—are, with few 
exceptions, such as poor Hawthorne would 
have shuddered to see in print. The excep- 
tions are mostly business letters of no interest. 
This refers chiefly to the first volume. 

The chapter entitled “‘ Ancestry” is inte- 
resting. The first Hawthorne came “ prob- 
ably from Wilts” in 1630, and the first 
Peabody ‘‘ from Yorkshire” in 1640. Before 
that all is dark. If they were of gentle blood 
it could easily be proved. Chimeras about 
the de l’Aubépines, and the Pe-Boadies, and 
Boadicea, and Owen Glendower, are painfully 
unrepublican; but, like many other English 
peasants and tradesmen, they became the 
founders of honourable, high-spirited, and 
well-nurtured families than whom noneat home 
prouder and nobler. Of Major Hathorne, 
this excellent old preaching, fighting, law- 
giving ancestor, we have a charming glimpse, 
far too short, and far the best thing in the 
book. The letter written under the anagram 
of Samuel Nadhorth in 1666 to Secretary 
Morrice is most valuable. Another ancestor 


was “bold Daniel,” about whom and one 
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Mary Rondel a transparent spiritualist hoax, 
in which the Brownings appear to have 
assisted, is related; but 960 pages had to be 
filled somehow, and it disposes of six. The 
good old Peabodies, Sophia A.’s parents, are 
charming in their munificent poverty, scraping 
and saving to help others and maintain a 
generous hospitality. The old lady’s letters— 
as that on p. 263—are models of parental 
piety and wisdom. Sophia A. was the 
youngest child, an invalid almost till her 
marriage at thirty-two. A good, clever, 
rather intense little body, but essentially a 
girl of her period. She staggers and labours 
heavily under the tremendous press of moral 
sail then in vogue. From p. 184 to p. 188 we 
have some fine tall writing in a letter to her 
sister. She and Nathaniel had just met, and 
loved at first sight. 


‘‘He said he had imagined a story the chief 
incident of which is my cleaning that picture 
of Fernandez. To be the means in any way of 
calling forth one of his divine creations is no 
small happiness, is it ? How I do long to read 
it! Father came in, and he immediately got 
up and said he must go. He has a celestial 
——. It is a manifestation of the divine 
in human.” 


It appears that Hawthorne was always 
admired for beauty, and the etchings from 
later photographs are handsome and distin- 
guished; but that from an early painting 
shows the peculiar face one always asso- 
ciates with the Dickens heroes—Chuzzlewit, 
Nickleby, and Co.—and somehow always 
shrinks from. Yet it was doubtless admired 
in the dark ages of our mothers. 

To return. ‘‘I think Mr. Emerson is the 
greatest man that ever lived... . He is a 
unit . . .”; and, comparing him to Carlyle, 
she sums up: ‘‘ Emerson is diviner than he. 
Mr. Emerson is Pure Tone.” Sophia A. was 
not over wise, but always bright and fresh. 
Nothing more simple or laughable than her 
first letter (II. 28) from England, She had 
been much impressed by the Times as ‘an 
extraordinary organ of expression for all good 
things,” and “full of humanity and wisdom.” 
From some dull season correspondence on gaol 
atrocities, hotel charges, railway fares, &c., 
she sagely presages that England is on the 
eve of great organic revolutions. ‘ It will be 
deeply interesting,” she says, ‘‘to watch on 
the spot all these progressive movements.” 
The marriage was a happy, but surely not a 
well-assorted one. She deteriorates from her 
blind adoration of her husband, and he 
becomes babyish and commonplace, though 
never arrogant, under her petting. One 
instance out of many. She records how the 
crazy arm of a chair came off as Hawthorne 
grasped it. ‘‘He threw himself into a 
despairing attitude and exclaimed, ‘Oh! I 
will flee my country!’ It was indescribably 
witty.” Was it? She introduces a stranger 
to her house. ‘I said, ‘There is our little 
red shanty!’ ‘The Temple of Art and the 
Muses !’ enthusiastically exclaimed he, raising 
his hat. It is certainly very pretty to see 
homage rendered to one’s husband for immortal 
endowments.” Poor Sophia A.! no shame to 
her to say and think such things, for she and 
Nathaniel never thought to print their silli- 
ness. After all, Pure Tone is far better than 


the brainless chatter and base interests of the 
fine ladies. 





The domestic letters and journals descend 
below bathos. Surely other couples have 
lived and loved before, and maundered and 
slobbered over their babes, dinners, and second- 
best antimacassars. The Hawthornes were a 
little bit sillier than others, that is all. The 
more reason why the letters should have been 
reverently suppressed. 

One serious point must be mentioned. In 
August, 1853, Hawthorne foolishly prosti- 
tuted his reputation by writing a biography 
of Pierce, ‘at the latter’s request.” It was a 
puff to further Pierce’s candidature for the 
Presidency. Our author very fairly puts 
forth the facts and leaves us to judge. In 
my opinion they show a disgusting hypocrisy. 
The ‘immortal endowments” were sold to 
betray and undermine his own party and 
principles. ‘* While the Life was doing its 
work,’’ he and Pierce took a little excursion. 
Pierce succeeded, and the hire was duly paid. 
It was the Consulate at Liverpool, with only 
12,000 dollars a year, ‘about a quarter part 
of the estimate made of it.” The attitude 
both of Nathaniel and Sophia was one of 
sheer impudence. They ignore negotiations, 
nothing has been offered, their pure minds 
cannot dwell on such horrors ; but ¢f it should 
be offered they will accept it, just to show 
their contempt for their low detractors. 
Thus Sophia—‘‘I have just been reading the 
little biography, which I did not see in manu- 
script.”” (This alone is enough.) ‘It is as 
serene and peaceful as a dream,” &c. Again, 
p- 484 :-— 

‘He knew the lowest motives would be ascribed 
to him, but provided his conscience, &c. ... 
But if Mr. Hawthorne should see fit to accept 
an office from Gen. Pierce, and people pre- 
ferred to ascribe it to a low motive, he would 
make them welcome to the enjoyment of evil 
thinking. He chooses to be free, and not act 
with ‘dein to any person’s want of generous 
interpretation.” 

Alas! to such Pure Tone had the virtue of 
all the Peabodies sunk. For already she was 
grasping the spoils—the announcement that 
the appointment had slipped through the Senate 
‘‘ shouted as with a silver trumpet.” It is a 
sad story. That this Nathaniel was not 
without guile appears from the advice he 
gives to a fellow cormorant in the previous 
March :—‘‘ Keep your deficiencies (moral, 
intellectual, or educational, or whatever else) 
to yourself.”” Let them find out for them- 
selves. Accept the office of Translator 
boldly if you can get it. Never mind 
if you are not a linguist. When they find 
out they will have to give you something 
else. ‘‘The business is to establish your- 
self somehow and anywhere.” He quotes 
the mottoes ‘‘Be bold” and “Be not too 
bold.” ‘*A subtle boldness, with a veil of 
modesty over it, is what is needed.” At 
Washington drink plenty, but keep your head; 
““most of these public men are inveterate 
guzzlers,” and you will thus get hold of them, 
&e., &c. O guileless Nathaniel! 

The second volume is an arid waste, with 
a few oases—one the sensible report on the 
American sailors, another the visit to 
Tupper. Henry Bright’s letters (see his 
quaint reference to Harriet Martineau’s 
shop, II. 24) are often brilliant. He and 
Hawthorne write sensibly about the war 
at first, but, of course, Nathaniel was soon 





carried away. He was nominally a Unitarian 
and sent his wife and children to chapel, never 
went himself, and wrote a beautiful Pilgrim- 
fatherly letter to the Assembly of Ministers. 
He travelled, as we all know, but we did not 
want to know the names and private affairs of 
all the obscure people who casually received 
him. Asa husband and father he was very 
admirable. And that is about all. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s tone is fair, and 
his admiration for his parents not extravagant, 
indeed rather qualified. But he had nothing 
to write, and he persisted in writing it. More 
rubbish was never crammed into two volumes. 
Fancy two pages of an American’s careful 
description of cricket! Another instance. 
The great man visits Oxford. All we are 
told is the name of the tradesman he stayed 
with, and how, with the S. C. Halls, he was 
photographed. Description in full — “he 
stands on the extreme right, facing the spec- 
tator,”’ feet, hands, coat, &c. ‘So far as 
figure and pose go, it is an admirable like- 
ness, but the photograph qua photograph is 
execrably bad, and the faces of none of the 
group are recognisable.” Then why on earth 
drag it in at all? One passage (I. 104) is 
probably the worst piece of padding ever 
attempted. I will not reproduce it. 

Hawthorne’s literary rank is not here in 
question. Enough that no one denies that 
the Scarlet Letter was a striking success. It 
will probably last. But this book sinks 
him, both as a man and writer, far below 
the moderate estimation one had formed. 
An excellent, amiable, commonplace Great 
Creature of that peculiar period, he had not 
even the consciousness of greatness nor the 
self-respect: He spies Tennyson in a picture 
gallery, rushes to fetch wife and Fanny and 
Rosebud to share the treat, describes him 
minutely—figure, clothes, voice (‘‘ragged 
about the edges”), and gait, even to his 
“slightly turning his toes inward, after the 
fashion of Indians.”’ No harm in this—not 
a bit—but do you think Mr. Tennyson went 
home and committed Hawthorne’s toes to 
fame? Is this genius? Is this Pure Tone? 
There is no harm in the man, a good deal of 
sense and sharpness, much kindly affection, 
but absolutely no dignity of mind. It was 
not born in him; such culture as he received 
could not impart it. He wrote one good 
tale and several pretty ones. Look at the 
astounding extracts from his little arsenal of 
ideas and motifs for stories—what vulgarity 
of sentiment, what claptrap, what dire gravi- 
tation to twaddle! No educated, well-read, 
really able man could have penned them 
or thought them. He and his admirers 
belonged to a bad period, which I will call 
that of the Literary Story-teller. It was 
not his fault. The admiration was genuine 
enough in its day. But do you think 
Madame Tussaud will trouble to set up 
afresh in her new palace that dear, shabby, 
old prisoner of the Bastile? No; for the 
fashion thereof passeth away, and, with 
fashion, the power to please and thrill. We 
climb the steps and look down into the once 
mysterious dimly lighted cell. There sits the 


venerable prisoner—now, alas, but a battered 
Guy Fawkes in a Baker Street coal-hole! A 
poor stagey affair, like the old literary tale, 
but once a thing of pure delight; and as the 
fusty little mechanical mouse skips for the 
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last time across the table our thoughts turn 
back not ungratefully to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. E. Porcett. 








Cornish Worthies. By Walter H. Tregellas. 
In 2 vols. (Elliot Stock.) 


Ir the world remains ignorant of the names 
and the merits of the famous men for which 
it is indebted to the county of Cornwall, the 
blame for such ignorance cannot be charged 
against its natives. The charm of local 
attachment seems to inspire the Cornishman 
with an enthusiasm for literary works in 
praise of his Fatherland which the inhabitants 
of the other shires cannot attain to. One 
antiquary, born on the western side of the 
Tamar, takes in hand the history of the deanery 
in which his youth was passed, and produces 
a series of volumes rich in topographical 
description and in family biography. A second 
illustrates the history of Cornubia by the 
publication of its last heraldic visitation, 
accompanied by a mass of extracts from the 
parish registers. A third seizes on its bib- 
liography, and makes it the pleasure of his 
life. And now Mr. Tregellas enters into the 
field of Cornish authorship with the avowed 
intention of supplying his fellow-countymen 
with a cluster of lives of its celebrities which 
may rank with the ponderous tome of Prince 
on the worthies of Devon. The number of 
memoirs delineated by the Cornish worthy- 
biographer falls far short of that found in the 
companion volume on the sister county; but 
the lives which he has selected are, with a 
few exceptions, the chief characters of his 
native shire. Had the list included the names 
of Sir John Eliot and the Liberal statesmen 
of this reign, Buller and Molesworth, it would 
have been completely representative of the 
greatness of Cornwall. The Puritan hero of 
the opposition to the measures of the Stuarts 
should have been placed near to the friend 
of his youth and the spotless champion of the 
cavaliers, Sir-Bevil Grenville. Buller and 
Molesworth might have stood in political 
contrast to Sir John St. Aubyn of the last 
century. There would then have been little 
room for critical comment, and I should have 
contented myself with recording the appearance 
of two volumes of local biography which will 
interest everyone who may peruse them. 

If we dismiss from consideration the for- 
tunate shepherd girl of the Cornish moors 
who rose through a succession of prosperous 
marriages until she became in her third trial 
of wedded life the lady mayoress of London 
in 1498, the worthies whom Mr. Tregellas 
has chosen for the subjects of his pen begin 
with the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The small boroughs with which the county was 
crowded gave its gentry an entry into political 
life ; the ports on its southern coast were still 
famous for a hardy race of seamen, and 
Cornwall produced a race of warriors on sea 
and land. The Arundels and the Grenvilles, 
all of whom are amply described by Mr. 
Tregellas, furnished the chief fighting men 
of the county. An Arundel fought against 
the Turks when they invaded Hungary, an 
Arundel led the Cornish rebellion, which for 
a time threatened to drive the young King 
Edward from his throne, a third Arundel 
performed a “ goodly, valiant and jeopardous 
enterprise’ in the capture of a horde of 


pirates, and a fourth defended Pendennis 
Castle for Charles I. to the last extremity. 
The exploits of the Grenvilles rank even 
higher in fame. What other county can 
show in a single family within little more 
than a half century two such champions as 
the hero of the Revenge and the brave, 
the tender-hearted Sir Bevil Grenville? 
While these families had already obtained 
commanding positions in the county, the 
Killigrews and the Godolphins were rapidly 
pushing themselves to the front. If the 
former had possessed but a tithe of the 
ordinary prudence of mankind, their natural 
readiness of wit would have impelled them 
into the leading places in their country’s 
life; but in a corrupt age their greed and 
extravagance were without rival. The 
Godolphins, on the other hand, pressed on in 
the road until one of their number became 
the high treasurer of England. ‘With the 
accession of William III. another race, the 
Boscawens, became the virtual rulers of 
Cornwall. The head of the house was an 
ardent Whig, and his parliamentary in- 
fluence was freely exercised on behalf of his 
political friends, the return for which was a 
peerage and an abundance of important 
posts. The Boscawens befriended the cause 
of Sir Robert Walpole with as much zeal as 
the ‘little Cornish baronet,” the then Sir 
John St. Aubyn, opposed him. When the 
Prime Minister fell Sir John was appointed 
on the committee of enquiry into his conduct 
by a full vote of the House of Commons. 
Two years later he died, and a career which 
might have altered the course of history was 
prematurely cut short. 

Mr. Tregellas finds in the ranks of his 
county’s families a brace of admirals of the 
highest renown in Admirals Boscawen and 
Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth. Bos- 
cawen was the sea-captain in whom the first 
Pitt reposed his confidence, and this is in it- 
self a sufficient proof of his fighting qualities. 
To his career Mr. Tregellas pays, and with 
justice, the highest praise; but we think 
that in reproducing some depreciating refer- 
ences to Anson the unconcealed animosity 
of Horace Walpole towards the circum- 
navigator of the world has not been 
sufficiently discounted. Some people might 
perhaps doubt whether Pellew’s connexion 
with the county justified the insertion of his 
name in a list of Cornish celebrities, but the 
local student is always more ready to insert 
than to omit a worthy. His fault is ‘in 
giving too little and in asking too much,” 
and if Mr. Tregellas errs in this respect he 
is but sharing in an error which has been com- 
mitted by a host of antiquaries before him. If 
energy and enterprise are the chief qualities 
of a seaman, then the name of a third Cornish- 
man, Bligh of the Bounty, is worthy to rank 
by the side of the better-known admirals; 
but the merits of tact and discretion which 
Boscawen and Pellew conspicuously displayed 
are wanting in the person of their successor. 
That thirst for explorations which impelled 
the hardy Cornish captains into circum- 
navigating the globe or into seeking for the 
North-west passage drove the hapless Richard 
Lander into exploring the course of the Niger. 
The Memoir of Lander is one of the best in 
the volumes of Mr. Tregellas, but that of 





Bligh hardly does justice to his stirring 


career. It was another motive which led 
Henry Martyn into the mission fields of the 
East, forcing him to abandon a life at home 
which seemed to yield the fairest promise of 
cultured ease and domestic happiness. He, 
like Lander, was a Truro boy, and it is no 
small credit to this city that it should have 
produced two men, one of them linked for 
all time with the continent of Africe, and the 
other with the dependency of India. The 
attractiveness of Martyn’s life has come home 
to many an English mind, and struck deep 
roots into many an English heart; but the 
views which were expressed by Sir James 
Stephen—whom Mr. Tregellas simply refers 
to as a writer in the Hdinburgh Review— 
on the salary with which the missionary went 
out to the scene of his labours, have found 
acceptance with many readers. If a life of 
unwearying benevolence spent at home in 
caring for the sick poor and in relieving the 
wants of the needy author is needed as a 
counterpoise to the career of Henry Martyn, 
such an instance is supplied in the opening 
biography of these volumes, that of Ralph 
Allen, of Prior Park. When Pope inserted 
in his Satires a notice of Allen as the phil- 
anthropist accustomed to ‘‘do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame,” he for once penned 
a phrase of eulogy without the intention of 
annoying someone else bythe remark. There 
are many lives described by Mr. Tregellas to 
which we have not been able to refer, and 
for them the reader must be content with our 
assurance that they are equal in interest to 
those which we have noticed. 
W. P. Courtney. 








Autobiography of Hector Berlioz. Translated 
by Rachel (Scott Russell) Holmes and 
Eleanor Holmes. (Macmillan.) 


Ir may seem strange that the Mémoires of Ber~ 
lioz should have escaped translation until now: 
Forty years have passed since the publication 
of the Voyage Musical and the other studies and 
sketches that were afterwards incorporated in 
the Mémoires. It should not, however, be 
difficult to account for this immunity from 
translation in our musical country where, 
doubtless, every musician, every lover of 
music, every concert-goer, knows the original 
by heart, or, at least, regards it with some- 
thing of the intelligent admiration generally 
accorded to the newest operetta or ballad. 
The well-known catholicity of spirit that 
characterises the study of music in these 
days, when the historical method of criticism 
is combined with technical instruction, makes 
it ungracious to doubt that everyone con- 
cerned in interpreting the works of Berlioz, 
in orchestra and chorus alike, is perfectly 
cognisant of the composer’s career and the 
value and significance of his art-work. Such 
knowledge is necessary to the sound ap- 
prehension of the compositions of all the 
masters; with Berlioz it is positively im- 
perative. Whether the literature of music is 
a popular study or not, the Mémoires of 
Berlioz suggest formidable obstacles to trans- 
lation. There is that in almost every page 


which should make the translator pause and 
in all modesty question his equipment It is 
a masterly example of autobiography, an 
extraordinary mélange of wit and irony, 





banter and sarcasm, criticism exquisitely 
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incisive, anecdote and sketch and observa- 
tion admirable for force and finish, a shrewd 
and caustic humour, an astonishing ex- 
uberance of passion and wrath and tender- 
ness, the whole set forth with a burning and 
intense art, and vivified by a singularly 
impressive personality. There is no escape 
from this all-dominating presence ; it shapes 
and colours all, and endows with its peculiar 
fascination what is incidental and transient— 
the thrusts of malice, frank gibe, abandoned 
mockery, and veiled innuendo, scarcely less 
than the romantic vision and exaltation of 
the Italian reminiscences, and the pathos, and 
passionate fervour of the Meylan epilogue. 
The artistic preservation of this personal 
atmosphere is the true source of the attraction 
of the Mémoires of Berlioz. The life-record 
of genius, even so striking and individual as 
that of Berlioz, were powerless to charm if 
not told with literary skill, as many dull 
biographers attest; in him the rare and 
fortunate combination of eloquence and style 
illuminates his memoirs with the veritable 
light and atmosphere of romance, and dis- 
plays the typical life of an artist. 

The question of veracity need not trouble 
any but the pedant and partisan, the pur- 
blind and little-minded. The facts of the 
document are treated by Berlioz with the 
decency that becomes one dealing with bare 
bones. These he has, beyond all question, 
arrayed with every adequate allurement, and 
has breathed into them the breath of life. 
Of the substantial truth of his record there 
is abundance of that internal and contextual 
evidence that most satisfies. The man who 
fought so gallantly and heroically with the 
leagued battallions of stupidity and ignorance 
was one who delighted in the veracities, and 
uttered many hard and unpleasing truths. 
How he made friends he has told us with 
delicate irony, and of his unconventional 
hatred of prejudice and incompetency in 
high places he has left many a proof. The 
glowing chapters that deal with his early 
love and its life-lasting rapture could never 
have been penned by any but a man of 
conscience and sincerity. To his artistic 
sense is owing the flood of colour, to his 
perfervid and nervous temperament the 
ebullient passion, that invest his memoirs 
with one of their chief attractions. The 
magnetism that early drew Berlioz to study 
the life of Benvenuto Cellini is felt to 
be only natural when their respective auto- 
biographies are compared. Nor is the 
parallelism merely personal. The similitude 
is precisely of the kind that Swift claimed 
to exist between the Memoirs of Captain John 
Creichton and the annals of De Comines. The 
presentment is not alone that of the individual, 
but of the age. The era of Cellini is not 
more pregnantly illustrated in his memoirs 
than the revolt of Romanticism in the pages 
of Berlioz. The work of the composer 
during that age of upheaval was, it is true, 
merely an episode in his life, a phase in his 
att; but it constituted him a marked man, a 
revolutionist in art, a leader in the crusade 
of Delacroix and Balzac. 

The Ifmoires of Berlioz is not a work to 
be undertaken by any translator with a light 
heart and cheerful confidence ; and, with every 
allowance for its difficulties, it cannot be said 
that the present translation is satisfactory. 





It is inevitable that there must be loss; and 
it must be owned that the wit loses much of 
its point and flavour and the banter its 
breadth, the glittering and polished irony is 
a little rusty, and the personal touch some- 
what blurred. More than this, the transla- 
tion is generally flat and insipid, and is not 
free from inadequate renderings of phrase 
that are almost negligent. How this enfeebles 
the narrative and tends to lower the tone of 
the original may be well illustrated in one 
example. The fifty-fifth chapter is devoted 
to a letter to Stephen Heller, and gives, in 
connexion with the meeting of Berlioz and 
Mendelssohn in Leipzig, the amusing recol- 
lections of the relations of the two in Kome 
twelve years previously. One passage tells 
with great force how they were once wander- 
ing among the Baths of Caracalla, discussing 
the inscrutable ways of fate, when Berlioz, 
after some light banter, uttered some impiety 
that offended the Lutheran scruples of his 
companion, and simultaneously Mendelssohn 
stumbled and had an awkward fall among the 
ruins. Berlioz immediately made a very 
Voltairean reflection on the injustice of the 
punishment, accompanying it with some 
** grands éclats de rire”’; this phrase is trans- 
lated ‘‘accompanied by a laugh,” and the 
whole anecdote suffers in expression and 
force. Even more serious blemishes than 
the ineffective translation are a number of 
notes with which the translators have 
attempted to amplify or amend the notes and 
text of the author. The majority of these 
notes are wholly unnecessary, many are 
scarcely relevant, most are trivial, and 
one is certainly impertinent. In vol. ii. 
p- 111, Berlioz praises Meyerbeer’s correction 
of a violin passage in Gluck’s ‘‘ Armide,” and, 
as if conscious of inconsistency, appends a note 
disclaiming his commendation, and quotes 
Spontini’s exclamation with reference to 
another correction of Meyerbeer’s—‘‘It is 
dreadful! Will they instrument me also 
after I am dead?”’ With unangelic rashness 
the translator here affirms—‘“ Neither Spontini 
nor Berlioz is likely to last long enough for 
that”’—an opinion that might properly be 
urged in a critical work, but is intolerable in 
a translation. Whether this judgment will 
prove to be the last nail in the coffined repu- 
tation of the composer of the ‘‘ Vestale”’ time 
will show. The sentiment sufficiently indi- 
cates that narrowness of sympathy which, 
combined with a not extraordinary mastery 
of the French language, renders this trans- 
lation valueless. One other example may be 
given, for it is characteristic and amusing. 
No reader of the Mémoires can have 
forgotten the touching account of the com- 
poser’s visit to Cdte-St.-André in 1848, 
when he determined to see Meylan, the 
scene of his childish love. The tumultuous 
years of triumph and warfare and pilgrimage 
are forgotten as he approaches Savoy, the 
beauty of the autumnal landscape floods his 
brain with visions; he revels in the recollec- 
tion that every object yields him of his 
beautiful Estelle, the Stel/a montis of his life ; 
he hails the blossoming wild sweet peas by 
the wayside in the spirit of Rousseau’s cry, 
‘‘ Ah, voila! de la pervenche,” and gains 
the desired haven. The house is occupied by 


a bourgeois person, who stands smoking a cigar 
by the ayenue gate ; he passes, and reaches the 
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ruined tower he has been looking for, and 
pours out his soul. Returning, he observes 
that ‘the gentleman with the cigar has dis- 
appeared ; he no longer defiled the precincts 
of my temple” ; and the translators invite us 
to interrupt this passionate recital with the 
exclamation (in a note), ‘What a curious 
relic of the old-fashioned hatred of tobacco ! ” 
to which we may add, ‘‘ What an extraordinary 
misapprehension of a plain text !”’ 

The slightest reflections on the divinity of 
Mendelssohn are visited with the translator’s 
severity. Berlioz remarks (ii. 164) that 
‘‘ Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn to Bacchus’ sounded 
dull and heavy ; one of the papers a few days 
later said that the priests of this Bacchus had 
doubtless imbibed beer instead of Cyprus 
wine,” upon which the translator naively 
remarks, ‘‘ Lager beer is probably a good deal 
better than the best Cyprus.” Some very 
natural remarks of Berlioz (ii. 176) are stig- 
matised as ‘‘badinage, poor enough,” and 
accompanied by an inapplicable and slightly 
confused observation on philology. Speaking 
of Mendelssohn (ii. 51), Berlioz says, ‘in 
fact, he always had a certain liking for my— 
songs ’’—‘‘ pour mes—chansonettes,” in the 
original, is vastly more disdainful. In another 
note, the translators unnecessarily insinuate 
that there are many people ‘bold enough” 
to prefer Berlioz’s ‘‘chansonettes” to his 
orchestral works. This is, after all, a light 
and a cheap courage, and, perhaps, not so 
rare as it may seem. J. A. Brarkre. 








NEW NOVELS. 


West of Swardham. By the Rev. W. O. 
Peile. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Between the Heather and the Northern Sea. 
By Mary Linskill. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


The Love that He passed by. By Iza Duffus 
Hardy. In 3 vols. (White.) 


A Young Girl’s Wooing. By the Rev. E. P. 
Roe. ( Warne.) 


A Mummer’s Wife. 
(Vizetelly.) 

Old St. Margaret’s. By Stackpool E. O’Dell. 
In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 


The Black Poodle, &c. By F. Anstey. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Sybilla, &e. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


In West of Swardham Mr. Peile has given us 
a thoroughly enjoyable story. There is in it 
plenty of the sort of action that Mr. Payn 
revelled in during his Lost Sir Massingberd 
days. The plot is old-fashioned, yet Mr. 
Peile introduces into it new-fangled ideas and 
their exponents, without the disastrous result 
that generally follows from the pouring of 
new wine into old bottles. Above all things, 
he presents us in John West and Mary Hol- 
brooke with a loyal hero and a charming 
heroine. The foils to them, John’s cousin 
Adolphus and the “fast”? Lady Georgiana 
Fitzraymonde, are also admirably drawn. 
Mr. Peile might, indeed, have spared us Miss 
Hilda Fife, who, when John West, deprived 
of what was understood to be his property, 
takes to game-keeping in the Hebrides, falls 
madly in love with him in only too literal a 
sense, and all but drowns him along with her- 


By George Moore. 
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self. There are too many startling incidents 
in the story without this—discoveries of wills, 
conflagrations, and what not; and, besides, 
Miss Fife is neither a good Scotchwoman nor 
a good Ophelia. Mr. Peile shows considerable 
ingenuity in making all end well for the 
lovers in an original fashion. An inferior 
artist would have restored John West to his 
friends and his property by making some such 
discovery as that the cousin who had ousted 
him was an impostor. Mr. Peile does nothing 
of the sort. Adolphus West is not only the 
true heir to Swardham, but, when dying, 
bequeaths it to Lady Georgiana, and John 
declines to burn the will that destroys his 
last chances. He becomes ‘‘ West of Sward- 
ham” in Australia, with Mary Holbrooke, 
and—in spite of a modest competence which 
a relenting Fate throws him—the “‘ best riches, 
ignorance of wealth.” Mr. Peile has and 
shows his political likes and dislikes. He 
might have spared his readers, however, 
certain references to living persons, notably 
one whom he reveals by designating ‘“ Mr. 
Oberon Philibert.” 


Between the Heather and the Northern Sea 
lacks what West of Swardham possesses. In 
spite of certain stormy scenes that are drawn 
with power, it is deficient in “go.” It con- 
tains, however, one powerfully sketched char- 
acter, Diana Richmond, a Yorkshire Catherine 
de Medici, who schemes to bring Noel 
Bartholomew, a great but imperfectly under- 
stood artist of a rather conventional type, to 
her feet, and who succeeds, only to find that 
when he is at her feet he is dead. George 
Kirkoswald and Genevieve Bartholomew, who 
are Miss Linskill’s hero and heroine, become 
rather tiresome. They seem less bent on 
acting for themselves than on trying to trans- 
late into action certain sentiments they find 
in their favourite authors. There is some good 
Yorkshire dialect and ‘local colourmg” in 
the book, and two of the minor characters, 
Dorothy Craven and Ishmael Crudas, are 
excellent portraits. Much labour has been 
bestowed on Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea, but the result is somewhat dis- 
proportionate to the labour. 


As a story of Californian life, with its wild, 
but almost unerring, lynch justice, The Love 
that He passed by would have been very 
effective had it been given in one volume. 
The writer has unfortunately not Mr. Bret 
Harte’s power of condensation, otherwise she 
would have kept all her characters—Calantha 
Brown, Mark Rohan, Lance Digby, and 
Sheriff Holden—within Santana City, instead 
of sending some of them to London for a 
period. The murder of Rohan in his news- 
paper office by Digby, and the lynching of 
the assassin while Calantha is playing Cleo- 
patra to Sheriff Holden’s Antony, are 
‘*strong” scenes, if also somewhat familiar. 
As a character-sketch Calantha, who is ‘‘ the 
love that he passed by,” is much truer to life 
than Mark Rohan, who at first is decidedly 
stagey, although he improves on acquaintance 
and after marriage. The relations between 


Calantha and Rohan’s wife, Ethel, which are 
necessarily of a delicate character, are managed 
with skill. Hector de Beaulieu, Calantha’s 
odious husband, is an excrescence on the 
story. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing is a bright and 





pronouncedly American novel. A common- 
place vein of sentiment runs through it, how- 
ever, and it is far too Jong. It is, indeed, 
rather an exaggerated episode than a novel. 
Madge Alden becomes enamoured of Graydon 
Muir, the brother of her sister’s husband. 
He persists, however, in regarding her as a 
sister, and, as for a time she is in weak 
health, in petting her. He even allows him- 
self to be fascinated by Stella Wildmere, a 
hothouse flower in New York society, the 
calculating daughter of a Wall Street specu- 
lator. Madge sets herself deliberately, though 
secretly, to oust Stella from the heart she 
desires to make her own. It is the first 
act in the drama of her design that is so very 
American. She betakes herself to a Pacific 
watering place, and there devotes her 
energies to the acquisition not only of health, 
but of beauty of person and character. She 
succeeds, and returns to New York and her 
sister’s house more than a match for her 
rival. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
circumstances favour her, reveal Stella Wild- 
mere in her true character, and throw into 
Madge’s arms Graydon Muir, who, on dis- 
covering her secret, only exclaims, ‘‘ How 
exquisitely fine your nature is, that you 
could do this with such absolute maidenly 
reserve”?! <A pretty story, no doubt; but 
why should Mr. Roe have taken more than 
four hundred closely-printed pages to tell 
it? Except Madge, none of the characters 
is at all striking. Graydon is an inferior, 
though not quite selfish, Jos. Sedley, and 
Stella Wildmere a poor copy of Becky Sharp. 
Henry Muir, the brother-in-law of Madge 
Alden, and saved by her affection and sagacity 
from ruin, is a fair example of the stoical 
sensible man of business of the “ still waters 
run deep” type. There is nothing specially 
American about him, however, unless it be 
his habit of exclaiming energetically and 
idiotically ‘‘Great Scott”! Mr. Roe’s pic- 
tures of life at a Californian watering place 
and in a fashionable resort in the Catskill 
Mountains only tempt one to wish he had 
a little of the humour of the author of Yuma 
Roumestan. 


It may be presumed that Mr. George Moore, 
as a disciple of M. Zola, intended by writing 
and publishing 4 Mummer’s Wife to disgust 
the readers of it. There can be no question 
as to his success. A more repulsive story 
was probably never written. A dressmaker, 
with an asthmatic husband and a narrow- 
minded dogmatically religious mother-in-law, 
is seduced by a lodger in her house, the stage- 
manager of a strolling opéra-bouffe company. 
She ultimately marries him, plays Serpolette 
in ‘*Les Cloches de Corneville,” takes to 
drink and assaulting her husband, and, finally, 
dies under the most miserable circumstances. 
That is all. Asa realist, Mr. Moore does not 
spare us. The surroundings of the wretched 
Kate Lennox are from first to last of the 
most sordid character. The black moral fog 
that descends upon her at the beginning of 
the story never lifts, but becomes ever 
darker and fouler. Mr. Moore shows un- 
questionable power in telling her story, and 
his sketch of her second husband, Dick 
Lennox—big, frankly sensual, yet good- 
natured—is probably as good as anything of 
the disagreeable kind could be. May it be 





submitted to him, however, that some of his 
scenes, notably one in the dressmaker’s shop, 
and more than one in a theatrical dressing- 
room, are suggestive, and that it isthe ‘‘ mis- 
sion”’ of realism—so, at least, it is ordinarily 
understood—not to suggest, but to depict and 
to state outright? As for the “‘ mission” 
itself, what can one do but shrug his shoulders 
and wonder if seribendi recte sapere est princi- 
pium et fons is an exploded doctrine. 


Mr. Stackpool E. O’Dell has made a mis- 
take. Instead of trying to write a novel, he 
ought to have written a pamphlet upon 
“Horrible London,” and a tract in support 
of certain views upon Future Punishments 
with which the name of Archdeacon Farrar 
is commonly identified. An account of a 
“mill” between a clergyman and a pugilist 
in “Old St. Margaret’s” justifies a belief 
that the pamphlet, at all events, might have 
been a success. As it stands, this book is a 
complete failure—so complete as to demon- 
strate that, for writing fiction, Mr. O’Dell has 
no capacity whatever. 


The collection of tolerably well-known 
stories, of which Zhe Black Poodle is the 
first, but not the best, will not in any way 
affect the reputation of the author of Vice 
Versa and A Giant's Robe. Several of them, 
but especially ‘‘ A Farewell Appearance ”—an 
affecting dog tragicomedy—could have been 
written by nobody but Mr. Anstey. The 
humour of all is delicate and highly polished, 
although in “The Wraith of Barnjum,” a 
pseudo-ghost story, and in “The Return of 
Agamemnon ” and ‘“‘ Accompanied on the 
Flute,” which are pseudo-classical, it seems 
to be thrown away. Zhe Black Poodle is 
disappointing, as the incident on which it 
turns—the shooting of a dog in mistake for 
a cat with an air-gun—is too farcical. The 
bonnes bouches of the volume are the ‘ Tales 
for Children,” ‘‘ The Story of a Sugar Prince,” 
and a ‘Toy Tragedy,” and for the good 
reason that they are far beyond children. 
Altogether, the kind of power that Mr. 
Anstey shows in this volume would tell much 
better on the stage of a drawing-room theatre 
than in literature. 


Whatever faults may be found with the 
style of Mrs. Linnaeus Banks’ writings, their 
spirit is always to be commended. It may at 
least be said of the stories which she has 
published in three volumes that they inculcate 
the very soundest of morals. She seems at 
her best, too, when she inculcates her moral 
directly, as in ‘‘ Bessy and Others,” the point 
of which is that ‘there are servants and 
servants, and mistresses and mistresses.” 
Mrs. Banks is not very successful when she 
attempts to reproduce past history, as im 
Sybilla, which begins rather well, but falls off 
as it proceeds. WiraMm WaAtLtace. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot: a Country Tale 
By Mrs. Ewing. Illustrated by R. Caldecott. 
(S.P.C.K.) It is gratifying to learn that the 
public sometimes know a good book. They have 
bought, it appears, 34,000 copies of Jackanapes, 
which we made bold to recommend last year 
us the destined ‘‘ book of the season.” Jacka- 
napes was certain to have a successor ; and here 
it is, with a less felicitous title. In itself it 1s, 
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perhaps, not quite so good, but it has pleased 
us no less, because it shows that Mrs. Ewing is 
capable of playing on more than one string. 
Of Jackanapes we venture to say that it recalled 
Thackeray in the purity of its pathos; and we 
were pleased to find our judgment confirmed by 
an American critic. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 
recalls George Eliot in its faithful setting of 
rustic life, as well as in its charming portraiture 
of a boy and a girl. If Mr. Swinburne will 
condescend to it, he will no longer be able 
to say that we have but a single woman living 
who knows how to describe children. It is 
needless to add that Mr. Caldecott can draw 
country scenes, and little children, and ful 
girls, and old men; but he here fails deplorably, 
as he has sometimes failed before, when he tries 
to give us a man sans phrase. The pictures on 
page 23 and page 48 we cannot away with. 


Voices from Flower-Land: a Birthday Book. 
By Emily E. Reader. (Longmans.) Some 
time ago Punch gave us some specimens of a 
birthday book composed of poetical quotations, 
containing descriptions of character the reverse 
of flattering to the relatives and friends who 
were to be entrapped into writing their names 
on the opposite pages. Mrs. Reader’s book is 
better fun than this, as although most of her 
“original couplets” are much after Punch’s 
pattern, she has interspersed among them a few 
of a highly complimentary [character by way 
of variety. The person who places his signature 
opposite to one of these oracular pages may 
thus find, according as the fates have ordained 
at his birth, either such a delightful testimony 
to his merits as this— 

 Virtue’s glory, springing from the soul 

Forms round your life a saintly aureole,” 


or such a crushing sentence as the following :— 


‘* A tangled wilderness of weeds 
Your idle thoughts, your thoughtless deeds.’’ 


Mrs. Reader has appropriated a flower to each 
day of the year, and the “couplets” (which 
sometimes run to three lines, and do not 
always rhyme) are suggested by the floral 
emblems. We presume the author has taken 
care that her own intimate friends shall win 
aye in her lottery, or the consequences might 
unpleasant. 


Meg’s Mistake, and other Sussex Stories, by Mrs. 
O'Reilly (Hodder & Stoughton), well sustain the 
reputation of the author for skill in depicting 
country life. Her peasants and their wives and 
children are really flesh and blood, and actually 
possess much the same characteristics as the 
rest of the human family. Mrs. O’Reilly 
happily has a sense of humour which not only 
saves her from the common fault of well- 
meaning books, but enables her to understand 
what graver people only regard with shocked 
perplexity. There is a good scene in one of 
the Sussex Stories, where the ingenuous curate, 
having read to an old woman with unusual 
animation, closed the book at last, and looked 
at the object of his solicitude. ‘‘‘ Who have’s 
your tea-leaves ?’ said Mrs, Trueby then.” It 
is scarcely necessary to add that as Mrs. 
O’Reilly can be humorous, so she can also be 
pathetic. The last words of the last story, 
where Darby and Joan, who had not been a 
day apart “for nigh upon fifty years,” enter 
the workhouse together, and then are separated, 
contain in them a world of sadness. 


WE are perhaps wrong in classing among 
gift-books Miss F. M. Wilbraham’s Sere and 
Yellow Leaf (Macmillan), but we are surely not 
wrong in thinking that these ‘“‘Thoughts and 
Recollections” would form an acceptable and 
helpful present to those whose physical powers 
are declining, but whose interest in the welfare 
of those around them is as strong as ever. The 
tone of this little book is devout and calm, well 
suited to the autumn of life, but here and there 





are passages of quiet humour which rescue it 
from dulness. 


Menhardoc: a Story of Cornish Nets and 
Mines. By G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie.) 
One of the best boys’ stories we have seen for a 
long time. It is full of stirring adventure, the 
personages are lifelike and well worth knowing, 
and the tale, though not in the least preachy, 
is not without a wholesome moral. The local 
colour looks genuine; whether it is quite 
faultless we must leave to Cornish critics to 
determine, 


The Boy’s Own Book: a Complete Encyclo- 
dia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, 
ientific, and Recreative. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and partly rewritten. 
‘wari Lockwood.) Here we have a dear old 
riend, who has the good sense not to pretend 
to be young again. The Preface aliows bin an 
age of ‘‘more than a quarter of a century.” 
e are prepared to wager that we have our- 
selves known him for longer than that, and the 
quaint style of the illustrations certainly give 
him fifty years. While not prepared to accept 
the title of ‘‘ the Justinian of the playground,” 
which has been bestowed on him by one of his 
friends, we hope that he will impart as much 
both of amusement and instruction to the 
- generation of boys as he did to their 
athers, 


Queen Amethyst ; or the Lips of Snow. By 
Henry Blunt. (Marcus Ward.) We are puzzled 
by this book. It looks like a story for children, 
but we cannot imagine that any child will find it 
interesting. The scenes are laid in a kingdem 
which, after reading half through the volume, 
we discover is called Maritania ; the incidents 
succeed each other in a random, motiveless 
fashion; and although there is abundance of 
religious talk (apparently of a High Church 
type) the story seems to have no discoverable 
moral or purpose of any sort. We should 
guess that the writer is somebody not un- 
practised in some other department of literature, 
who has been prompted by his recollections of 
La Motte Fouqué to try his hand at a romantic 
tale without having any very clear notion of 
what he would be at. 


The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. B 
David Ker. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) If the 
description of adventures, as well as adventures 
themselves, is to the adventurous, Mr. Ker’s own 
experience should make him just the man to 
tell a story of the Mayne Reid order. Though 
the boy-readers, for whom the book is intended, 
are not usually very critical, and are quite 
content with a good succession of horrors and 
hairbreadth escapes, even they can hardly 
fail to appreciate the difference between a 
writer whose imaginative powers are fed by 
personal knowledge of the scenes of the events 
he described, and by tales told lim on the 
spot, and one who gathers his information from 
the volumes of travellers. Such a description 
as the following, for instance, could hardl 
have been written by one who had not himself 
endured the misery of which he tells :—. 


“‘For now begins an ordeal hard to describe, 
since those only who have actually passed through 
it can form any idea of its full horror. In cool, 
breezy England... people think of a prairie 
march as merely a long and rather hot walk, tiring 
enough no doubt, but not specially perilous or 
adventurous. What it really means is, to fight 
against scorching heat without and overpowering 
lassitude within—to force your falling limbs over 
rough and broken ground, mile after mile, haunted 
by the maddening consciousness that days upon 
days of such labour must be gone through before 
yon can hope to find food or safety, or that rest 
for which you long with an intensity which no 
words can convey—to drink and drink without 
quenching your raging thirst one whit—to be 
tortured by the stings of countless insects, which 
you are to weak to drive away—to feel every limb 


y | British forces. 





& separa. pain—to know that death in its most 
hideous fo.n may fall upon you at any moment 
from an unse. “ and ever watchful enemy—to drop 
down from she. exhaustion into a broken, un- 
refreshing sleep, h..unted by images of past mise 
—and wake feverish and unrested, to go heoneh 
the same dull round of monotonous suffering, 
again, and again, and again.” 

It is enough to say that the pen which wrote 
these lines can put the same reality into wild 
seenes of clambering rocks and destroyin 
Indians, to show that boys in search of a Soult 
of this class might easily go farther and fare 
worse, 


Seven Sons, by Darley Dale (Nisbet), is 
a tale about seven boys, brothers, who, with 
their mother, a widow, live at Avranches, 
where they are educated by a tutor, the chap- 
lain to the — colony. The book is lively 
throughout, though lessons in manners and 
morals are not unfrequently enforced. The 
chief interest of the story will, doubtless, be 
found in the adventures and scrapes which 
befall the boys, who are all spiel toh, full 
of fun and mischief. A little fellow, Malcolm, 
represented as a singularly good and lovely 
child, is stolen, but happily recovered before 
the end of the tale. The distressed mother 
took every means of finding her child, excepting 
the single one which woul naturally occur to a 
parent under the circumstances, that of track- 
ing @ van belonging to a circus, which passed 
through the town at the time. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that the improbability of such an 
oversight will be observed by children, to whom 
the loss and recovery of the beautiful Malcolm 
will form an interesting episode. 


True to the Old Flag: a Tale of the American 
War of Independence. By G. A. — 
among If historical novels are generally 
ailures, Mr. Henty undoubtedly possesses 
the secret of writing eminently successful 
historical tales; and those older than the lads 
whom the author addresses in his Preface, 
may read with pleasure a story which com- 
bines with the personal adventures of the 
youthful hero an accurate and interesting 
account of the American War of Independence. 
The sympathies of Mr. Henty, as he himself 


y | allows, lie mainly with the British troops, on 


whose gallantry at Bunker’s Hill and in sub- 
sequent engagements due stress is laid, though 
without injustice to the bravery and tenacity of 
the colonists. As many Indian tribes took part 
on one or other side in the war, there is, of 
course, ample opportunity for the introduction 
of numerous adventures with the Red Skins, 
the tale commencing with the description of an 
attack by Indians upon an <a farm on 
the shore of Lake Huron, successfully repulsed, 
and closing with a graphic account of an 
expedition undertaken in the depth of winter 
for the rescue of two white girls made captive 
by Indians returning to their village on the 
shore of the same lake after quitting the 
The book is accompanied by 
twelve illustrations, and its value greatly in- 
creased by six excellent plans of the engage- 
ments described between the colonists and the 
king’s troops. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. WALTER PATER’s forthcoming volume is 
to be called Marius the Epicurean. The period 
with which it deals is the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


Mr. GeorGE Epwarp Woopnerry’s bio- 
graphy of Edgar Allan Poe, in the series of 
‘‘ American Men of Letters,” may be expected 
towards the close of the year. In anticipation 
of its appearance, Mr. Woodberry has con- 
tributed an article to the December number of 
the Atlantic Monthly, in which he gives a full 
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account of his discoveries concerning Mr. Calvin 
Thomas, Poe’s first publisher in 1827, and a 
true narrative of Poe’s early wandering years, 
from the documents of the United States’ 
American War Department, hitherto unknown. 
Mr. Woodberry holds Poe not to have been 
a man of honour or worth. ‘Great as his 
genius, in certain limited directions, was, his 
rascality was, perhaps, equally great.” Mr. 
Woodberry says he has come to this decision 
after a long study, and with much regret. 
“‘ Griswold [Poe’s first biographer] was a worth- 
less man, too,” he writes; ‘but his malice 
could not invent for Poe anything worse than 
the facts given him by the papers put in his 
hands.” 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will shortly publish 
the first volume of a series of Lives of Greek 
Statesmen, by Sir G. W. Cox. The series, which 
will be brought down to the dissolution of the 
Achaian League, will be completed probably in 
four volumes, 


WE hear that Prof. George Ebers has a new 
novel in the press, in which he returns to his 
own field of Egyptology. Itis entitled Serapis, 
and, like Kingsley’s Hypatia, it is founded on 
the historical facts of the final struggle of 
heathendom against Christianity in Alexandria. 


THE fifth volume of Mommsen’s Rémische 
Geschichte, comprising the Imperial period, will 
be published shortly. The fourth volume, 
which will describe the last years of the Republic, 
and the definite founding of the Empire, will 
appear subsequently. Subscribers’ names are 
received by Mr. David Nutt. 


SENoR Moraes, who recently arrived in 
England from the Congo territory, is about to 
publish an account of his travels in that region, 
and to illustrate the work with a series of 
photographs taken by himself of landscapes, 
native types, &e. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will shortly publish The 
Official Baronage of England, showing the suc- 
cession, dignities, and offices of every peer from 
1066 to 1872, with about fourteen hundred 
portraits, shields of arms, and autographs, by 
James E. Doyle. A limited number of copies 
will be printed on large paper. 

Mr. WILLIAM WESTALL, the novelist, who 
has been for some time ‘‘ Stepniak’s” collabora- 
teur in literary matters, is now engaged with 
‘“‘Stepniak” upon the production of a volume 
of stories similar to those in Underground 
Russia. The title of this volume will be Jn 
Fetters: Stories of Underground Russia, and 
will be ready early next year. 


THE new volume of Bishop Ellicott’s Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, containing the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, is expected to 
be published next year. 


An Irish Garland will be the title of a little 
volume of poems by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, wife 
of Mr. John James Piatt, United States Consul 
at Cork, which will soon be published by Mr. 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh. 


MEssrs. LONGMANS have in the press a Memoir 
of Count Giuseppe Pasolini, compiled by his son, 
and translated and abridged by the Dowager 
Countess of Dalhousie. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE and Prof. Meiklejohn 
are engaged in the production of a Golden 
Primer, mm two parts, to be followed by a 
Child’s Reader. The whole is intended to be 
a new and attractive method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The books will consist of pic- 
tures, words—words in and through the pic- 
tures—and short stories. They will be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 


A NOVEL by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled A 
Country Gentleman, will begin to appear in 
the January number of the Aflartic Monthly. 





Whether it will be published also in any maga- 
zine in this country we do not know. 


THE Hon. D. A. Bingham, author of The 
Letters and Despatches of the First Napoleon, 
has just finished a History of the Bastille. He 
has also in preparation The Marriages of the 
Bourbons as a sequel to his previous work on 
The Marriages of the Bonapartes. 


Messrs. TRUBNER’S announcements include 
An Analysis of the Patent and Copyright Laws, 
by Mr. A. V. Newton, author of Patent’ Law 
and Practice. The work will include the various 
Acts relating to the protection of inventiuns, 
designs, trade marks; literary and musical 
compositions, dramatic performances ; engrav- 
ings, sculpture, paintings, drawings, and 
photographs. 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON has in preparation An 
Elementary Manual of Health-Science, adapted 
for teachers and others, and written conform- 
ably to the requirements of the Examination in 
Hygiene of the Science and Art Department. 


WE learn that the Rev. Dr. Taylor, who has 
recently completed the new and enlarged 
edition of his History of Scotland, is preparing 
for the press a work on The Historic Families 
of Scotland, to which he has devoted much time 
and attention during the last thirteen years. 
It will be published by Messrs. Virtue & Co. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL are now publish- 
ing a new novel, in three volumes, by Miss 
Alice O’Connell, grand-daughter of the famous 
Irish Liberator. It is a first work, and is 
asserted to be marked by originality and 
power. 

THE same firm are also issuing a chea 
edition of Miss Braddon’s Ishmael ; Like Dian’s 
Kiss, by Rita ; and a cheap edition of Miss E. 
Spender’s Restored. Besides these, there are 
now ready an original work, The Captivity of 
James Towker, by Mr. Henry Lloyd; Hard 
Realities, by Mr. M. L. Barry; and Tozer’s, a 
collection of stories, by Mr. Tighe Hopkins. 


Dvurine the coming season Mr. Elliot Stock 
will issue a series of volumes under the title of 
the ‘‘ Book Lover’s Library.” The titles of the 
early volumes will be: How to form a Library ; 
How to manage a Library; How to catalogue a 
Library ; How to arrange a Library ; and How to 
make an Index. These volumes will be written 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who will also edit the 
entire series. Among the later volumes, which 
will be issued at short intervals, will be the 
following :—Notes on the History of Printing; 
History of Woodcutting; Notes on Paper and 
Materials used for Books; Old Advertisements of 
Books ; Notes on Bookbinding ; History of Dedica- 
tions ; and Oddities of Books. 

Mr. FREDERICK GALE will publish with 
Messrs. Longman, in one volume, The Hon. 
Robert Grimston: a Sketch of his Life. The 
book will contain a portrait and a facsimile of a 
sketch made by Mr. Grimston. 


THE Rev. Thomas Mozley’s Reminiscences of 
Towns, Villages and Schools, which has already 
been mentioned in the ACADEMY, will shortly 
be published in two volumes by Messrs, Long- 
man, 

Mr. E. C. WATERS will publish immediately 
a little book on Gundrada, enlarged from a 
paper read before the Archaeological Institute 
at Lewes last year. Readers of the ACADEMY 
will recollect that Mr. Waters’ views on this 
disputed question of Anglo-Norman genealogy 
first appeared in these columns, 

A worK on the Pyramids will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. under the 
title of The Storehouses of the King; or, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, what they are, and who 
built them. he author is Mrs. Jane Van 
Gelder, who claims to have made an important 
discovery as to their origin, 





Messrs. LONGMANS are p ing for publi- 
cation, in two volumes, The Work and Works on 


Health and Social Reform of Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., by Dr. B. W. Ric n. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH, Farran, & Co. will 
publish immediately an edition in small quarto 
of Tam O'Shanter, profusely illustrated by 
Mr. George Cruickshank. The book has been 
= in colours by Messrs. Clay, Sons, & 

aylor. 


Dr. EDERSHEIM’s Warburton Lectures on © 


Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah 
are to be published by Messrs. Longmans, 


THE second volume of the Elements of Eco- 
nomics, by Henry Dunning Macleod, which 
completes the work, is now in the press and 
will shortly be published. The second volume 
of the Theory and Practice of Banking, by the 
same author, which completes the work, is also 
nearly ready. 

Pror. THOROLD RocErs, M.P., has just 
published a ‘ People’s Edition” of his Siz 
Centuries of Work and Wages. It contains 
eight chapters of the larger work, from which 
‘*those portions which deal with political his- 
tory and bygone social conditions” have been 
omitted. An extended sale may be expected 
for the book in this form. Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. are the publishers. 


Messrs. Kecan Pavt, TRENcH & Co. will 
ublish immediately a new volume of Poems 
y Mr. J. W. Gilbert-Smith, entitled The Log 

o the Norseman. It is furnished with a 
‘*Geographical Index,” which indicates the 
course of the yacht and the places referred to 
in the poem. 

Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co, 
announce, among Children’s Books for Decem- 
ber, a volume by Miss Georgiana M. Craik, 
entitled Twelve Old Friends, being some of 
Asop’s Fables in new dress, with illustrations 
by Mr. Ernest Griset; A Book of Golden 
Friendships, by Mr. F. L. Clarke, containing 
the ‘‘ friendships” of More, Colet and Erasmus, 
Luther and Melanchthon, Johnson and Gold- 
smith, Lamb and Coleridge, Hannah More and 
the Garricks, and others: Stories of Great Men, 
taken from Plutarch, by Miss Cross and Miss 
Davidson; and a reprint of the ever-green 
volume, by Charles and Mary Lamb, Mrs, 
Leicester’s School. 


Mr. ALBERT E. DRINKWATER, whose name 
is well known in certain amateur dramatic 
circles, is preparing for publication a volume of 
Plays and Poems. Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & 
Co., will publish it early in December. 

WE learn that Messrs. Cassell’s Dictionary of 
English History, which has been already an- 
nounced in the ACADEMY, will be published 
next week. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have under- 
taken to publish A Dictionary of Islam, com- 
piled by the Rev. T. P. Hughes, of Peshawar. 
The work has been carefully revised by Dr. 
Steingass, author of the English-Arabic Dic- 
tionary. 

A CHEAP edition in one volume, being a new 
translation of In Troubled Times, the work by 
the young Dutch novelist, Miss Wallis, is 
announced by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. for next month. 


Messrs. CassEtt & Co. have just begun yet 
another serial re-issue of their well-known 
Popular Educator. 


A SERIAL issue of Dr. Geikie’s Life and Words 
of Christ is about to be published in sevenpenny 
monthly parts by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mrs. Epmunp Bocer, the author of South- 
wark and its Story, has just sent to press with 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. an bis- 
torical novel of the time of Henry IL 
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In the December Part of Cassell’s Magazine, 
which will form the first of a new volume, 
two new serial stories will be commenced, one 
entitled ‘‘ Sweet Christabel,” by Miss Arabella 
Hopkinson, and the other, ‘‘A Diamond in the 
Rough,” by the author of ‘‘ Horace Maclean.” 
A new feature, entitled ‘‘ Our Reading Club,” 
will be included, its object being to supply 
every information required for the formation 
and arrangement of reading clubs, suitable 
programmes for reading, &c. 


WE t to hear of the death of Mr. Henry 
Bickers, the head of the publishing firm of 
Messrs. Bickers & Son, of Leicester Square. 
We are informed that the business will be 
carried on as usual under the management of 
Mr. J. Harwood, who has been connected with 
the house for thirty-three years, and has had 
the management since 1863. 


THE Record of this week contains a short 
treatise on the Royal Supremacy, written by 
Sir Matthew Hale, which has remained unknown 
and unpublished for 200 years. It forms one 
chapter of a large work on the Royal Preroga- 
tive, the MS. of which, in Hale’s own hand- 
writing, was bought at an obscure book sale 
three or four years ago, for a trifling sum, by 
the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn. ale be- 
queathed his library of valuable books and 
transcripts to this Inn, and the collection has 
since been enriched by the addition of most 
of his original MSS. e tract now published 
is of considerable value with reference to the 

uestions raised by the recent Report of the 
cclesiastical Courts Commission. 


THE well-known Dante scholar and editor of 
the Divina Commedia, Dr. Scartazzini, having 
recently disposed of his Dante collection, Dr. 
Moore, on behalf of the curators, has succeeded 
in securing a considerable part of these books 
for the Sosy of the Taylorian Institution, 
thus completing the Dante literature forming 
one of the specialities of this library. Among 
other valuable ancient and modern critical con- 
tributions to the study of Dante (as, for instance, 
Dionisi’s three chief Italian works), the rare 
Aldine edition of 1515, as well as the Crusca 
edition of 1595 has now been added. It may 
be welcome to those who possess the great 
Bibliografia Dantesca, edited, just forty years 
ago, by Colomb de Batines (in two vols.), to 
learn that a most useful Index-volume of 174 
pages in octavo was compiled a year ago 

y S. Bacchi della Lega (Bologna, presso G. 
Romagnoli), which will serve as an indispen- 
sable guide to that store-house of the treasures 
of ancient Dante literature. 


It has been brought to our notice that some 
—— > . gang =. _ Max ows 

iographical Essays, whic sayeth e 
haus of ienamine 8, are lish e to misunder- 
standing. The essays on Keshab Chandra Sen 
and Dayfnanda Saraswati, contained in that 
work, are not mere reprints of the obituary 
notices of those reformers which were published 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, but contain so much 


additional matter that they are substantially 
new publications. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Rev. Abraham Hume, D.C.L. and LL.D., 
one of the most active clergymen in the diocese 
of Liverpool, and one of the most zealous 
supporters of every social movement for the 
improvement of the condition of the masses in 
that vast city, died there on November 21. 
He was born at Hillsborough, Ireland, about 
1815, and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1843, moving to Liverpool in the same year. 
Since 1847 he has remained the incumbent of 
the _new parish of Vauxhall in that city, 
receiving no advancement and obtaining no 
distinction from the rulers of his Church save 





the honorary title of Canon of Chester Cathe- 
dral. In the last forty years he has written 
innumerable pamphlets on the Established 
Church at Liverpool and in the country gener- 
ally (most of them being in reply to Noncon- 
formist attacks), tracts on antiquities found in 
Cheshire, and pamphlets, some printed for 
private circulation only and others addressed 
to the world at large, on the state of Liver- 
pool, religious and social, and on the advance- 
ment of literature and learning among its 
residents. His best-known production was an 
account of the ‘‘ Learned Societies and Print- 
ing Clubs of the United Kingdom,” describing 
their origin and their objects. It originally 
appeared in 1847 and passed into a second 

ition in 1853. He was one of the founders 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and he contributed to its T'ransactions. 
His chief antiquarian tract, ‘Sir Hugh of 
Lincoln; an examination of a curious tradition 
respecting the Jews,” dealt with a section of 
English history which still requires elucidation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘* PLANT LORE, LEGENDS, AND LYRICS,” 
Worksop, Notts: Nov. 24, 1884. 

It would be discourteous of me not to accept 
the explanation offered by Mr. Folkard in his 
reply to my critique. Plant Lore and Flowers 
and Flower Lore do indeed travel over much 
the same ground, and the striking coincidences 
may in great part be thus accounted for. So 
respecting the chapter on “ Plants and 
Planets””»—a heading which was already 
familiar to many readers early in the present 
decade, and may have struck Mr. Folkard as 
very apposite, even though he never saw Step’s 
little work. Still I feel that Mr. Folkard has 
not been so generous in his acknowledgments 
as he might have been. This, however, will be 
due rather to his method of collecting materials, 
than to his wish to make the work of others 
appear like personal and original material. 
With respect to my remark on the second part 
of the book, my object was to convey to those 
readers who might possess De Gubernatis’ in- 
valuable work an idea of the kind of material 
and style of arrangement, to be found in his 
most interesting Encyclopaedia of Plants, as Mr. 
Folkard calls it. No one could appreciate more 
thoroughly than I do the painstaking research 
which is here evidenced, and I must frankly say 
that if my remark has been taken to imply any- 
thing like unwarrantable plagiarism, it is the 
very opposite of what I intended. That the 
book gives the English reader all that is of 
value and interest in Za Mythologie des Plantes, 
arranged after the plan of that work, i.c., 
alphabetically, yet abundantly amplified by 
original research, is what I wished to empha- 
sise, and I may add that the more I find it 
necessary to turn for reference to the second 
part of Mr. Folkard’s volume, the more does its 
value appear. HILDERIC FRIEND. 








‘‘ HEINE’S PROSA.” 


Nov. 15, 1884. 
By some fatality I have put myself and the 
ACADEMY in the wrong with Dr. Buchheim 
I thought I had read 


over Heine’s baptism. 
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every page of his Life, and yet this has 
happened. All that I can now do is to say 
that I am very sorry—poor amends. 

Wohlbestallt, no doubt, means, as Dr. Buch- 
heim says, “duly appointed,” but it also 
suggests the idea of ‘ well-stabled,” and, no 
doubt, therein consists THeine’s reason for 
using it rather than the companion form woh/- 
bestellt. If Dr. Buchheim had wished to ex- 
emplify in one word the difficulty of translating 
Heine—word and idea—he could scarcely have 
found a better instance. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTICE. 








THE ‘‘ BIBLIOGRAPHER.” 
London: Nov. 24, 1884, 


Will you allow me to supplement your an- 
nouncement in last week’s ACADEMY concerning 
the completion of the Bibliographer, by inform- 
ing your readers that a new magazine will 
follow in its place, and carry on many of the 
features which were found in the Bibliographer. 
The title of the new magazine is Book Lore: a 
Magazine devoted to Old Time Literature. 
Though this magazine is less technical than 
was the Bibliographer, it furnishes articles, 
essays, and information concerning book lore 
which, it is believed, will be acceptable to the 
bibliographer and collector, as well as to those 
who make a more superficial study of ancient 
literature, ELLIoT Stock. 








THE WORD “ LURE”? IN MARLOWE’S 
‘* TAMBURLAINE.”’ 
Liverpool: Nov. 15, 1884, 
May it not be possible to see in the line, 
— make our strokes to wound the senseless 
ure, 


a reference to the lure used in hawking? It 
was whirled by a cord round the falconer’s 
head, and it seems to me just possible that 
Tamburlaine might for a moment regard his 
bullets and his weapon’s points as similarly 
forming a profitless prey for the enemy to 
light on. At any rate that was the idea 
which instantly sprang up in my mind on read- 
ing the line as quoted by Mr. Beeching. 

yce’s one volume Marlowe is the edition 
that I have, and that gives “light” as the 
final word, but doubtfully ; ‘‘lure,” as the 
original word, is given in a note, and “air” 
also suggested. R. McLintocx. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE ACCENTUATION OF THE OLD- 
IRISH VERB. 


L’accentuation de Vancien verbe irlandais, Par 
R. Thurneysen. (Paris.) 

Keltische Studien. Von Heinrich Zimmer. 
Zweites Heft: iiber Altirische Betonung und 
Verskunst. (Berlin.) 

THE small, but growing, body of Celtic students 

is indebted to br. Thurneysen (a professor in 

the university of Jena) and to Dr. Zimmer 
oe of Sanskrit in the university of 

ifswald) for an important discovery, which 
they made independently and almost simul- 
taneously. Every Celtologue knew, from the 
syncope of the posttonic vowels, that the Old- 

Irish noun (including the infinitive and parti- 

ciple) was accented on the first syllable, though 

in such words as scél, from secvétlon (Welsh 
chwedl), cenél, from cenétlon (Old-Welsh ceneti), 
gabdail, from cabdgli (Welsh cafael), and mnd, from 
bendsos, we have traces of an older system of 
accentuation, which seems to have lasted down 
to the time when Christianity and Latin loan- 
words * were brought into Ireland. And most 
of us, I suppose, knew that the simple Irish 
verb was also accented on the first syllable, 
except in the case of the verb substantive, 
which, when employed as a copula, is either 
proclitic or enclitic. But the compound Irish 
verb seemed a mass of confusion, Do-gniu (I 
make), for instance, appears also as dénim; at- 
biur (I say) also as épur; do-for-magar (is in- 
creased) also as tdrmagar ; do-ra-tsat (they gave 
also as tartsat; ad-rimi (he counts, estimates 
also as dirmi. We have at-bail (he dies), but 
ni épil (he dies not), ad-ciw (I see), but 27 accu 

I see not), con-ecat — can), but nz cumcat 

they cannot). The clue to all this apparent 

labyrinth is the accent, the different behaviour 


-of the accented and of the toneless vowels, 


and the different forms which most of the 
prepositional prefixes assume when accented 
and when toneless. The chief discovery of 
Profs. Thurneysen and Zimmer is this: that in 
the compound verb the acute accent rests, as a 
rule, on the second element, the first element 
being toneless, the third and subsequent 
elements, if any, having the grave. But to 
this there are two exceptions. One is that, in 
the imperative, the acute rests on the first 
element unless where a pronoun is infixed.t 





* Words like cwilenn (culina) and milenn (molina), 
with their double », can only be explained from 
paroxyton culén, molén. 

t+ Then there is a tmesis of the first element, 
and the accent falls on the first element of the 
residue of the verb. Thus immanimead (devita eum), 
darolged (donate eam), should be written and 
accented thus: imman imeab, da rolged, 





The other is that the first element has the 
acute after a negative or interrogative icle, 
after a compound relative, and after the rela- 
tive conjunctions aran, con, and dian. 

I have hinted that the accented and the 
toneless prepositional prefixes have, as a rule, 
different forms. Mr. Platt, in an able paper 
on the Bosworth-Toller dictionary, has recently 
pointed out a similar phenomenon in Anglo- 
Saxon, and, as every one will remember, in 
Modern High German the accented dnt (in ant- 
litz, ant-wort) corresponds with the toneless ent- 
(in ent-rénnen, &c.). It will be useful to give, in 
their alphabetical order, a list of the Irish simple 
Lao grag mon prefixes. The compound prefixes 

ill be found in Windisch’s Grammar, § 243, 
those in the left-hand column being accented 
on the first element, those in the right-hand 
column on the second :— 


ACCENTED, 


air, dur, ér, ir ar 

dith, dud, éd, id at(h), ad 

cét cit-a 

cim, com con, coto, cot 
dé, di do 

éss ass 

Sréth, frith, frid Fress, friss 
a, fo 0 

tarm tarmi, tarma 

imm immi, imme 

rem remi 

v1, Th 70 

séchm sechmi, sechmo 

téirm tarmi 

trém tremi, trimi 

ta, té do. 


These prefixes are of high philological interest. 
Thus: air (Gaulish aré) is = wapal ; aris = wapd; 
ith is = Sanskrit ati; ad Tose add) is cognate 
with Latin ad, ar; cét (Welsh cant) is = kard, 
where the first a represents the nasalis sonans ; 
cit-a is a compound of céé and a = Sanskrit @, 
which serves in the British — and in 
Greek (4-, é-) as a verbal prefix or syllabic 
augment: we have the same preposition in 
iarm-a and imme=ambi-a; cum (Welsh cy/f) 
is formed from cu (Latin co-), by the same 
suffix that we have in swmmus from sup-mo-s 
(this same suffix occurs also in Ir. iar-m, rem, 
sechm, tarm and trem); con is = Old-Latin com, 
later cum ; coto (shortened cot) is—=con + the prep. 
tu; dé (di) is= Latin de; éss is= Latin ex, 
Greek e; freth, frith (Welsh gwrth) is cognate 
with Latin verto; friss is—/frit+tu; fa is 
= ind, Latin s-wb; iar-m (from ivaromo) seems 
cognate with Sanskrit avara, ‘‘ posterior.” In 
iarm-i, imm-i, rem-i, sechm-i, tarm-i, trem-i, 
we seem to have a relic of an Old-Celtic ei = 
éri, Sanskrit dpi, with regular loss of p; imm 
(Welsh am) is = Greek aug), Sanskrit abhi; in 
rém, ri, r&, initial p is, regularly, lost; re-m 
is formed from re, Greek xpé, Sanskrit pra; the 
rare prefix ri is = Latin pri in pri-dem, pri-die ; 
ri is=Latin prd; sech-m is cognate with 
Latin secus, for sequus, Welsh hep; sechm-o 
stands for sechm-fo; tar-m is cognate with 
Latin trd-, trans, ter-minus, tép-ua, Sanskrit 
tira; tre-m is cognate with Welsh frwy, an 
Old-Celtic trei. Of tu no non-Celtic cog- 
nates are known to me; the sonantising of 
the ¢ in the toneless do occurs also (as Dr. 
Thurneysen remarks) in the toneless possessive 
pronoun do = Sanskrit tava, and in the proclitic 
da = Latin stat, when used as a copula. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that a 
theory of verbal accentuation should spring, 
like a panoplied Pallas, from the brain of the 
most learned and circumspect inventor. As 4 
matter of fact, in the present case, several 
additions and corrections are necessary. Thus, 
when the prefix ru (ro) is inserted between the 
verb and certain conjunctions and particles, 
the ru has the acute accent, and each syllable of 


TONELESS. 
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the verb has only a grave. Perhaps, indeed, 
the first syllable of the verb was, in such case, 
toneless, for its vowel was often lost (¢.g., con- 
géba, “ut sumat,” but con-ré-gba). So not 
only imperatives, but conjunctives used as 
imperatives, must have the acute on the first 
or only syllable. If we regard the imperative 
as the verbal interjection, we are at once re- 
minded of the rule in Sanskrit that vocatives 
(the nominal interjections), if accented at all, 
are accented on the first syllable. It is prob- 
able that, in the Indo-European language, all 
verbal interjections were similarly accented, 
and that Irish has here preserved a precious 
relic of primaeval speech. So, again, the acute 
may be placed optionally on the first syllable, not 
only when the verb expresses the relative without 
the aid of pronoun or conjunction, but also when 
when it does not stand in its normal place at 
the head of the sentence. So, again, it should 
have been stated that, for purposes of accentua- 
tion, the double prepositions for * (= /fo-ro), 
der (= de-ro), ér (= aith-ro or ess-ro), ar-a, cit-a, 
e88-a (e88-e, ass-a), iarm-a, iarm-i, imm-t, rem-i, 
sechm-i, trem-i, cot, fort (=for-tu), and friss 
are treated as if they were simple prepositions. 
So, to the words which cause the verbal accent 
to shift to the first syllable we may add 
cacha, cénco, and the conjunctions cid, 6, dre 
(dare) and (at all events, in Middle Irish) fei. 
So Dr. Thurneysen and Prof. Zimmer omit to 
notice the fact that the grave accent exercises 
on the prepositional prefixes the same influence 
as the acute. Thus: rém-épérthé, dd-chimtach, 
néb-dénim, néph-frithgabthé, ni-dd-chim-tig, 
cém-tiairc. They also omit to notice the com- 
plete confirmation of their theory afforded— 
first, by the Middle and Modern Irish prothetic 
f (which occurs only before an acute syllable) ; 
secondly, by Irish alliterative verse, where the 
alliterating letters must always begin acute 
syllables; and, thirdly, by poems (like the 
Calendar of Oengus) in the metre rinnard, 
where the innesti rule is that every line 
must end in a paroxyton word. 

But these are comparatively unimportant 
addenda to a theory involving, if not the re- 
construction, at least the thorough revision, of 
all extant Irish grammars and glossaries. The 
most curious point about the whole matter is 
that this theory is nothing but a corollary to 
the general proposition which Prof. Zimmer 
himself sets forth in the first part of his Kelt- 
ische Studien, p. 57, and which Profs. Ebel and 
Windisch had previously ascertained. That 
proposition is that, in the Celtic languages, 
certain sets of words, namely, a substantive 
with a foregoing article, possessive pronoun, 
numeral, preposition, or interjection, or a fol- 
lowing genitive or adjective, and a verb with a 
prefixed adjective, preposition, conjunction, com- 
pound relative, or negative or interrogative par- 
ticle, or with a following object or subject, orm 
a “junctio” (Ebel), ‘‘ grammatische Formel ” 
(Windisch), or ‘‘ complex ” (Zimmer), and that 
these words exercise a phonetic influence on 
each other, and are held together by a common 
accent. What Profs. Zimmer and Thurney- 
sen have not seen is that where the ‘complex’ 
(or, as I prefer to say, ‘the ‘ unity’) embodies 
a verb, the common accent is invariably on the 
second element of the unity. Here I must 
explain that words like the particle nu (no), 
the simple relative, the infixed pronouns, and 
the conjunctions amal, ar, ced, cia, co, md, 
which are always toneless, do not, for the 
purpose of accentuation, count as ‘ elements.’ 
Now we see why, for instance, the independent 
do-gniu, with the accent on the second element 
(the verb gniu), when it is embodied in a unity 
composed, say, of a negative particle and a verb, 
becomes (ni) -dénim, with the accent still on 

* To be distinguished from for (= Gaulish ver, 
Greek iép), which does not aspirate. 








the second element (now the prepositional 
prefix), but with the reversion of the toneless 
do to its original accented form dé, the vowel 
being lengthened in compensation for the loss 
of the g. Now we see, again, why the inde- 
pendent at-biur becomes, when part of a similar 
unity, (ni) -épur, the toneless at- reverting to 
its original accented form ét, and the vowel being 
lengthened in compensation for the loss of the 
t, which had previously provected the b of the 
root to p. Now, lastly, we see why in such 
unities as md-imm-id-dr-nactar (gl. si... ista 
... convenerunt), Ml. 17 19, and amal-fo-n- 
d-ré-dil (gl. sicut divisit), Wb. 10'v. 17, the 
accent is, in the former instance, on the ar, in 
the latter on the ro; the conjunctions md and 
amal, and the infixed pronouns id, d, and n, 
are always toneless, and do not, for purposes 
of accentuation, count as elements; the accent 
is, therefore, in each of these cases, regularly 
on the second element. 

No review of a work on Celtic philology can, 
in the present state of the science, be complete 
without a list of corrigenda, or what seem such 
to the reviewer. None of us, save Windisch, is 
a master, and even he has something to learn. 
In the present case the list, so far as re 8 
Prof. Thurneysen’s work, is extremely short. 
In p. 130, note 3, he speaks of the verbal 
particle no ‘‘et les autres prépositions,” and 
seems to think that it is sometimes accented. 
But the particle no (better nw) is = the Greek 
vv; it is not a preposition, and it is always 
toneless. At p. 132 he quotes from the Wiirz- 
burg Codex Paulinus duairnyerthe as an example 
of atriple compound. It isa double compound 
=tu-arn-garthe* (compare forthe preposition arn, 


the We arn in arnaf, arnat, &c., Gram. 
Celt. 676. In pp. 136, 137, he invents the 


verbs assroillim, asciu, ascobraim, asgrennim, 
to explain the forms (with infixed pronouns) 
asidroilliset, asidciam, asidgrennet, asinchobra; 
but these forms come regularly from ad- 
sid-roilliset, ad-sid-ciam, ad-sid-grennet, ad- 
sind-chobra, where sid is the demonstrative 
pronoun side, and sind (though not men- 
tioned in the Grammatica Celtica) is one of 
the forms of the relative. Compare amal ar- 
(s)ind-chrin dde ocus a(s)-sind-bail (ut fumus 
evanescit et perit), Ml. 57° 10; Ja-sin(d)-dernad 
in-tempul-sa (by whom this temple was built), in 
the inscription at Freshford. At p. 139 (note) he 
refers the cotma (conservet) of the St. Gall 
Priscian to the verb condim, “av; but it stands 
for cémemét, and comes from the verb conemim, 
“em. The cotecat (ils le peuvent), which he 
cites, p. 145, note, as a contraction of co-did- 
(or tid-) ecat, really stands for cot-d-écat, At 
p- 147 he asks whether the a of t-a-bur is 
‘*le reste d’une seconde preposition.” It is the 
whole of the second preposition a (‘Sanskrit 2), 
which is of frequent occurrence in Old-Irish, 
though (as in Sanskrit) rarely in front of other 
prepositions. The toncomrit which he cites in a 
note to p. 148, is one of Prof. Zimmer’s mis- 
readings. The MS. has clearly toncomra. The 
dofuthractar (they wished), in forming which 
Prof. Thurneysen says (p. 149) that ‘‘la 

s’est trompée ” is quite regular, and stands for 
a primeval Celtic de-vi-turcontor: compare the 
Sanskrit Vtark. Lastly, the perfect of the verb 
substantive, -bi (bai), -be (-bae), which he cites, 
p. 156, as the toneless form of bdi (== Sanskrit 
babhiiva) is really the toneless form of bi, the 
perfect sg. 3 of the root biv —Sanskrit j7v, 
Latin (g)viv. 

I wish my list of Prof. Zimmer’s peccadilloes 
were as short. Lest he should com: me to 
Leporello, or some other Puritan, I will only 
mention here a few of the worst. 





* Prof. Zimmer, p.17, makes a similar mistake 
about the noun ftairngire, which he would bring 
from déaircongare ; but this would yield terchongaire, 
compare terchomrac. 


—————— 





There is no such word as cdéthlach = cathdlicus, 
p. 9, and catlach (universitas), p. 25, is not from 
cath-sluag, ‘battle-host,’ but stands for cat- 
lacht, a loan from the Latin catholicitas. The 
theory about the Old-Celtic ‘‘ Staatwesen,” 
set forth with such confidence in p. 26, accord- 
ingly disappears into the Ewigkeit. 

Senchas odie historia), p. 10, is not derived 
from an imaginary poner. & is a compound 
of sen (old, cognate with Latin sen-ex) and cas, 
Old-Celtic castu, cognate with the Latin car- 
men, from cas-men. 

The relative form berte (qui ferunt) is not 
from ‘‘ bérit 2 ferunt ei” (p, 59), but represents 
a primaeval Celtic beront-yd, where y@ is identi- 

with the Vedic yd for ydni, the nominative 
plural neuter of the relative yas—4%s, So the 
singular beress (qui fert) is from beret-to, where 
to is the Greek 7é, Sanskrit tat. 

The assumption (p. 61) of an infinite series 
of verbs compounded with in, in order to ex- 
plain forms such as in-déntar (in quo fit), is 
really too bad. Prof. Thurneysen is certainly 
right in explaining this in as a contraction of 
isn, in-san (in which), 

n his ro and provable explanation 
(pp. 63-4) of the use of gabim to —_ “*cano,” 
and of rogabus to express ‘‘ sum,” Prof. Zimmer 
equates ‘‘ gaibim ” with the Latin capio, Gabim 
(not ‘‘ gaibim”’) represents an Old-Celtic cabdimi 
(accented like Sanskrit tuddmi), which is cog- 
nate with Gothic haban, but has nothing to io 
with capio. Further research has convinced me 
of the truth of Windisch’s theory that original 
+ in Celtic always either lost, or, when fol- 

owed by ¢, changed to c. 

At p. 74 Prof. Zimmer brings /resligi from 
frithsligi, and thus betrays oe of the com- 
mon phonetic phenomenon of deaspiration before 
a oe " es fake - he sony) nea 

ritslige, just as /faith-sine ecy), baith- 
” (I baptize), become Faiteine, 3 parva Fres- 
lige is from fress-sligi, where fress is = vret-to. 

At p. 88 he quotes from the St. Gall Priscian 
ni adchumtig (non rursus poscit), saying that if 
this compound verb were “ enclitisch” 
which he means accented on the first syllable) 
we should have had dccomtig. But the prefix 
ad (‘‘re-” rursus), an Old-Celtic o: até, 
like the similar prefix aith (Welsh et-, Old Celtic 
ett), never becomes with a following guttural 
ac-. In this respect it differs from the prefix 
aith (Welsh at, the Gaulish paroxyton dte, 
Sanskrit dti). In the same sentence he ex- 
ay - adroetach (supplicavi) as ad~ro-ad-teg, 

ut it is a reduplicated perfect, and stan 
regularly for ad-ri-tetagh, root tagh, the Old- 
Saxon thiggian, Old-High-German dikkan. In 
the next page he explains cotéscaigther (thou 
art moved) as —com-do-oscaigther, which is 
negeroe impossible. It simply stands 

‘or cot-t-oscaigther, where ¢ is infixed 
pronoun of the second person sin, and 
cot (for coto, con-tu) is the compound preposi- 
tion which so often takes the place of the simple 
con. 

At pp. 90, 115, he gives cit as the toneless 
form of the prefix cé, and finds his cit in the 
verb citambe. The toneless form of cét is the 
compound preposition cit-a, and the verb just 
ci should be analysed thus : cit-a-m-be, where 
the m (for 7) is one of the intixed forms of the 


ve, 

At p. 97 he equates sai (gl. tunica), Br. 
sae, @ loan from the Low-Latin seia, with 
sagum, and compares the Galatian tribe-name 
Tectosagi. But who knows the ing of 
Tectosagi? ‘‘ Von diesen Dingen,” he says, 
with a sneer, which is somewhat out of place 
ina scientific work, ‘‘ ist natiirlich in Windisch’s 
Lautlehre nichts zu finden.”” We should hope so. 

In a note to p. 118 he attacks Windisch and 


me for believing in an Irish w-preterite. Now, 
the Grammatica Celtica, p. 1094, gives six 





| examples of this preterite: one (dufarelu) from 
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the codex of the Kloster St. Paul in Carinthia, 
a MS. of the ninth century; two from the 
Trinity College Liber Hymnorum, a most 
accurate MS. of the end of the eleventh; 
and one from the Lebor na hUidre, a good 
MS. of the beginning of the twelfth. The -w 
seems phonetically written for -uth (Old-Celtic 
a-tu, ia-tu), and the preterites in question are 
probably identical in form with the Latin 
supines in -tu, just as the Irish consuetudinal 
present in -ann, -enn, is formally the same as 
the Latin gerund. A Gaulish example is harnitu 
(eanguailt in the bilingual of Todi; plural kar- 
nitus, in the inscription of Novara. For these 
reasons I shall continue to believe in a w-, or 
(as I should prefer to say) a tu-preterite. The 
supposed b-preterite may be given up to Prof. 
Zimmer, as he seems to like flogging dead 
horses, 

In p. 123 he needlessly tries to make an 
exception to his own rules, and writes ni 
ruthéchurestar, ni ruf6raithmenair, remiriérchoil. 
The vowel of the verbal prefixes (77, 77, not ro) 
should have shown him that the true accentua- 
tion of these forms is n?2 r&thochurestar, ni ra- 
foraithmenair, remiriérchoil, where the acute 
rests, regularly, on the second element. 

His ideas about the verb substantive are more 
curious than convincing. At p. 128 he refers 
to the root ¢@ (Sanskrit sthd) the form id, which 
is the third sg. present ind. act. from the 
root i, in Latin eo, Greek elu, Welsh wy/; 
and, in p. 129, he equates the perfect ro-bdi — 
Sanskrit (ba)bhiva, with the aorist ré-bu (the 
accentuation is Prof. Zimmer’s), which is — 
Sanskrit a-bhat. 

At pp. 125-7, 138-40, Prof. Zimmer asserts 
that i di (oe, ao) of reduplicated forms like 


Sorrdichan (ver-rt-cecana), dordigu (tu-ri-geguse), 
coemnacair, caomhsat, is merely an o infected b 
a following slender vowel. But that Windisc 
is right in holding it to be a true dipththong is 
clear, not only from the practice of the Middle- 
Irish scribes, who constantly write it ae and ao, 
and who were by no means so stupid as Prof. 
Zimmer supposes, but also from the form 
Socbemallag-sa {parte which occurs in the 
ninth-century Wiirzburg codex of St. Augus- 
tine’s Soliloquia, fo, 3*, and is the reduplicated 
pret. of foctémlagim. Tonic u, when followed, 
mediately or immediately, by e or i, regularly 
becomes, in Old-Irish, the diphthong i (de), 
in Middle Irish ai, (de), in Modern Irish ao 
or aoi. A good example of this is afforded by 
the well-known stem dréid (primeval Celtic 
druid), which in Middle Irish is drdi, in Modern 
Irish draoi, The adjective sdir (noble), primeval 
Celtic swviro-s, Sanskrit suvira, Zend hvira, is 
another, 

The most serious and unaccountable of his 
mistakes is in pp. 132-34, where, in the face of 
the instances of syncopated post-tonic vowels, 
such as bébte(they will die) = bébat-2, Wh. 25°; 
téchte (qui habent), Wb. 2° = téchtaite, Sg. 71°; 
and berthium (= bérit-wm), mdrsus (= mérdis- 
us), bérthi (= bérit-i), &c., given in the Gram- 
matica Celtica, p. 1088), he tries to prove that 
re simple verbs, like gaibid (takes), 
ithid (eats), guidid (prays), tiagit = crexovs, 
had the acute accent on the second syllable. 
Of course in the Old-Irish verb, as in the Old- 
Irish noun, we have traces of an elder pre- 
historic accentuation. The double mm of the 
ending of the first person plural is an 
instance. But we have here to deal with 
the accentuation of historical Irish, His two 
reasons are nought. One is that, e.g., paroxy- 
ton ithid, gtidid, would have become it, 
guit, But such contractions only occur in the 
case of trisyllables and quadrisyllables, such 
as adfét from adféded, dorat from doraded, 
assindet from ass-ind-féded. The other—“ die 
hlagendste Bestiitigung fiir diese Accentui- 


accentuation coincides with the (imaginary) 
iambic rhythm of Old-Irish verse. Unfortu- 
nately almost all he says about Old-Irish metric 
is wrong: there is no such thing as “‘ versictus ” 
in Old-Irish or Middle-Irish poetry; and the 
late Dr. MacHale’s imitations of Pope’s Homer 
and Moore’s Melodies, which Prof. Zimmer cites 
on pp. 158-59, do not help him in the least. 
He gives an edition of Fiacc’s hymn, inserting 
such melodious novelties as doairchntdis and 
adgladstar, and marking the “‘versikten der 
Schulscansion.”? Here are two specimens :— 


‘©'V. 26. Pridchdd baitséd arnigéd de mélad Dé ni 


inad, 

“'. 61. Clerich Herenn dollotar @’airt Patraic ascéch- 
set.” 

Can we wonder that a German reviewer says 
that such verses remind him of the Kinder- 
vexiervers 

“ Zasterbén ohnéglaubén | istewiges Vérderbén” ? 
The true scansion of the lines above quoted is 

“ Pridchad, béditsed, arniged | de-mélad Dé ni-énad. 

Clérich Hérenn dollétar | d’fdiri Patraic as-cech- 
set.” 

Here I find neither an iambic nor a trochaic 
rhythm, but only a caesura, and in each half- 
line a certain number of syllables. 

I have said nothing about Prof. Zimmer’s 
reproductions of his misreadings of the Wiirz- 
burg glosses—glosses which I am glad to say 
the Philological Society intends to print com- 
pletely and correctly. And, indeed, one might 
go on for ever criticising this singular book, 
which contains more acute and suggestive 
remarks, and less politeness and accuracy, than 
any philological work which I have read for 
many years. But I must now stop and prepare 
myself for the castigation which I am sure to 


receive from the formidable author. 
WHITLEY STOKEs. 








OBITUARY. 


By the death of Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen 
geology has lost one of its ablest thinkers, a 
man whe was, in the strictest sense of the term, 
a geological philosopher. He was not a great 
writer, but such papers as he wrote were 
marked by conspicuous originality. It was he, 
more than any other man, who led the way to 
our knowledge of the physical geography of 
the past by restoring with eagles acuteness 
the former position of land and water at various 
periods of the earth’s history. Mr. Godwin- 
Austen’s address to the Geological Section of 
the British Association in 1868 was a typical 
illustration of the direction in which he loved 
to work. In a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution more than thirty years ago, he ex- 
plained the conditions under which it was likely 
that coal might be found beneath the south- 
eastern part of England—a subject on which 
he contributed to the Journal of the Geological 
Society a paper which has become classical. 
Mr. Godwin-Austen’s sagacious conclusions on 
this question were fully discussed in the Report 
of the Royal Coal Commission, and have gained 
almost general acceptance among geologists. 
He died at his residence near Guildford, at an 
advanced age, on the 25th inst. 


WE also regret to announce the death of Mr. 
James Buckman, who for a long time held the 
Professorship of Natural Science in the Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester. Prof. 
Buckman was an authority on the ammonites 
of the oolitic rocks, especially those of Dorset- 
shire and the Cotswold Hills. For many years 
he had resided at Bradford Abbas, near Sher- 
borne, where he died on the 23rd inst., at the 





sc 
rung’’—seems to be that this (imaginary) 


age of seventy, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Pror. A. H. Keane has reprinted (Stan- 
ford) from the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute his paper on the ‘Ethnology of 
Egyptian Sudan,” to which we have already 
called attention as 4 storehouse packed to over- 
flowing of all that is to be known on the 
subject. It must be admitted that it is adapted 
rather for the professed student of races and 
languages than for the facile journalist who 
stands in so great need of enlightenment. 


THE Scottish Geographical Society, whose 
foundation we announ last month, has 
already enrolled nearly four hundred members, 
including many peers and members of the 
House of Commons. Suitable premises have 
been obtained in Prince’s Street, Edinburgh ; 
and it is hoped that a library and map-room 
will before long be opened to the public. 


THE second and concluding volume of Messrs. 
Claus & Sedgwick’s Elementary Text-Book of 
Zoology, with 706 woodcuts, is announced by 
— W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. for next 
month. 


The Wanderings of Plants and Animals will 
be the title of Mr. Stallybrass’s edition of Herr 
Victor Hehn’s work on the migrations of our 
cultivated plants and domestic animals from 
Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of Europe. 
The volume is announced by Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. for December. 


It is interesting to find that the modern 
methods of petrological research, initiated in 
Germany, have by this time found their way 
into the Australian Colonies. This remark is 
suggested by a valuable paper contributed by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt to the last part of the 7’rans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Victoria, which 
has just reached this country. Mr. Howitt is 
evidently alive to the value of applying to the 
study of crystalline rocks the most refined 
methods of optical investigation. 


Messrs. LONGMAN announce a second edition 
of Mr, A. J. Ellis’s translation of Prof. Helm- 
holtz’s work On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. 
The work has been thoroughly revised and 
corrected in accordance with the fourth and 
and latest German edition of 1877, with nume- 
rous additional notes and a new appendix by 
the translator, for the use of students, bringing 
down the information to 1884. 


A new edition of Dr. Murchison’s Clinical 
Lectures on Diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, and 
Abdominal Dropsy, revised by Dr. T. Lauder 
Brunton, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longman & Co. 


Mr. Van Voorst will shortly publish a 
volume on The Birds of Lancashire, by Mr. 
F. S. Mitchell, of Clitheroe. The book is 
written mainly as a chapter on geographical 
distribution, and is a carefully prepared list of 
the species of birds which, either as residents 
or visitors, have been met with in the county 
of Lancaster. Original notes on habits, &c., 
and the local names by which the birds are 
known in the various districts, are given, but 
no descriptions of plumages or other general 
matter, such being accessible in other books. 
The work will contain a map of Lancashire, 
showing the physical features, and several plans 
and illustrations. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. TRUBNER have in the press a work 
by the Very Rev. James Byrne, Dean of Clon- 
fert, entitled, The General Principles of the Struc- 
ture of Language. It contains grammatical 
sketches of about 120 languages, constituting 
the materials from which the general principles 





have been drawn and by which they are proved. 
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These principles are, in the First Book, deduced 
provisionally from the influences which may be 
supposed to affect language in the various races, 


and then in a Second Book, which constitutes | 8® 


the great body of the work, they are proved on 
the inductive principle of concomitant variation, 
by being carried through all the languages. 


In the Revue Critique M. Clermont-Ganneau 
has some remarks un Prof. Néldeke’s reading of 
the Aramean inscriptions of Teima. of 
translating S775 Atw OY as “‘ the image of 
Shezeb the priest,” he proposed to take the first 
two words as forming a compound name Celem- 
shezeb, derived from the name of a 
Qelem. The suggestion seems rather bold, as no 
clear trace of such a divinity appears to exist. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, however, compares the 
Midianite personal name Calmunna’, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Puttoxocican Socrery.—(TZhursday, 
Nov. 13.) 


Pror. Sxzat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. He 
Sweet delivered a lecture on the ‘‘ Practical Study 
of Lan es.’’? He said that the present methods 
of philology, though satisfactory from a scientific 
int of view, were not sufficiently practical. 
tymology explained irregularities of grammar 
but furnished no means of easily mastering them ; 
it was also useless as an aid to memory ; and it 
ignored what was of the test practical value, 
namely, the peculiar and divergent characteristics 
of any separate language. Mr. Sweet urged the 
necessity of a science of Living Philology founded 
on the analysis of colloquial speech by means of 
phonetics and psychology. All study of language 
should begin with the colloquial style, for this 
was the source from which all other styles were 
derived. Students of modern lan 8s often 
reverse the process, by starting with the higher 
prose or even poetry, and hence fail to master the 
natural idiom. We needed a science of idioms to 
classify the modes of expressing thought which 
characterised any given language. With the help 
pe sae ee and psychological methods, the diffi- 
culty of acquiring a foreign language would be 
reduced to a minimum. Dead languages should 
be treated on the same plan as living; they should 
be learnt by speaking in them. This required us 
to adopt a rational pronunciation instead of that 
still used in England for teaching Greek and 
Latin. Our disregard of quantity reduced the 
classical metres to doggrel. Again, instead of 
setting a student to learn his Latin from highly- 
wrought literary prose and poetry, we ought to 
limit him to simple descriptive texts in colloquial 
style, till he could express himself freely on any 
subject of conversation. These reforms would 
amount to a return to the methods of the Renas- 
cence. The Humanists were not mere antiquarian 
Classical scholars. They worked at pronunciation 
and spelling reform and edited mediaeval litera- 
ture—studies which universities in England now 
neglected. More was being done to advance the 
phonetics and history of our own language by 
universities than by English. Yet owing 

to the extent of our colonies, the diffusion of our 
trade and the complexity of our political affairs, 
we had a greater n of the science of living 
philology than had any other nation. The 
problems presented by this science could only be 
dealt with by*a school of original research, in 
connexion with our university system. The 
lecture was followed by a discussion. In answer 
to Mr. G. Forrest Browne, Mr. Sweet explained 
the destructive effect of substituting stress for 
quantity in classical metres. Mr. Verrall con- 
curred in what had been said of the necessity for 
a science of idioms. Dr. Waldstein thought that 
living philology was the province of schools, while 
antiquarian research was the province of uni- 
Versities. Mr. James Lecky said that even anti- 
quarian research could not advance without 
phonetics, as ancient orthography was always 
fragmentary and often of doubtful accuracy. 
From the artistic point of view, there could not 
much merit in the rendering of a Greek play 
by students unable to pronounce the elementary 
sounds of Greek or to give effect to the quantita- 











tive metres. The mastery of form and eloquence 
in any foreign a was also impossible with- 
out a preliminary study of phonetics. Prof. Post- 
te drew attention to the difference between the 
phrasing of spoken English and that of the written 
orthography. Confusion often arose from the 
neglect of this distinction. In reply to the vote 
of thanks, Mr. Sweet said he had no special pre- 
judice in favour of phonetics, but had been driven 
to study that science as a help in other branches 
of research. Living philology was too difficult to 
be abandoned to the school teachers, who, as a 
class, were unprogressive, and depended on the 
universities for guidance. 


Epvucation Socretry.—(Monday, Nov. 17.) 
Mr. H. Covrtuorz Bowen in the Chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Walter Bell on ‘‘ Untrained 
Minds.” Mr. Bell spoke of himself, in common 
with most of his fellows in this age of ‘‘ sciences,’’ 
as always on the look-out for facts on which to 
generalise, especially, of course, in respect of 
education. At the outset, on ros pera the 
subject, he found himself confronted with the two 
opposite views—first, that heredity is altogether 
decisive of character, and, secondly, that with 


nrY | proper training anybody can do anything. Be- 


tween these he endeavoured to steer a middle 
course. The value of training certainly he was 
not di to under-estimate, and he could not 
help referring to his own University of Cambridge 
asa pioneer in reference to a particular department 
of training—viz., the training of teachers. On the 
ractical efforts made to that end at the Finsbury 
aining College he would fain enlarge, but, with 
Mr. Courthope Bowen presiding, must forbear. 
It were to be wished, however, that head masters 
would show their practical appreciation of the 
work by giving a decided preference to trained 
teachers. Much gratitude was due to the Kinder- 
garten. The most important stages of schooling 
were certainly the earliest, and masters at the very 
outset of their work frequently found fixed habits 
of incompetency with which they were unable 
to cope. Too often the youth went up to the 
university with these bad habits intensified. 
Reading men apart, the average undergraduates 
were divisible into four classes :—1. The lazy man. 
2. The dull man. 3. The glib man (who thinks 
he understands but does not, and whose memory 
swamps his thought). 4. The man who hates and 
scorns all work. With this material the university 
teacher found it almost impossible in the three 
— to produce any appreciable result, and could 
ut appeal with all earnestness to the schoolmaster 
with this especial warning—that merely to give 
boys information is useless. ‘‘If you can’t teach 
them to think don’t do anything.’’ But do that 
_* = can, and teach them the moral value of all 
effort. 


Royat Hisroricat Socirery.—(Zhursday, Nov. 20.) 


Lorp ABERDARE in the Chair.—Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing read a paper on ‘‘The Commercial Treaty 
between France and England in 1786.’’ The 
eighteenth article of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, 
contained a provision that a commercial treaty 
should be concluded between France and England 
within the space of two years, from January 1, 
1784. Jealousy of France prevented anything 
being done till the time had nearly expired. The 
prohibition of English manufactures by French 
edicts, and the conclusion of a treaty between 
France and Holland, attracted the attention of 
Pitt, who saw that a commercial treaty with 
France would fit in with his plans. William Eden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, was sent to negotiate, 
twelve months’ delay having been accorded The 
French wished for Free Trade pure and simple, 
the English for reciprocity. The English were 
also hampered by the Methuen Treaty with 
Portugal, made in 1707, which provided that 
Portuguese wines should be subject to a third less 
duty than those of other nations. Pitt was willing 
to waive this treaty, which the French earnestly 
desired, but his coll es were too strong for 
him. Eventually, the duties on French wines, 
brandies, and vinegars were reduced, and English 
hardware, woollens, cottons, &c., were admitted 
into France on terms of reciprocity. The French 
Revolution practically abrogated the treaty, and 
Prevented its effects from being visible, but the 





general opinion was that the balance was in favour 
of England. The treaty remains a monument of 
the liberality of the French Government under 
Louis XVI. and Vergennes, and of the enlightened 
commercial principles of Pitt. Mr. Browning 
showed the original of the treaty, lent for the 
occasion by Lord Auckland. A discussion followed, 
which was taken part in by Messrs. Hyde Clarke, 
J. Heywood, G. Hurst, and by Lord Aberdare, 
whose speech was a vindication of Pitt. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), hand: ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








The Rubd iyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered 
into English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald, 
with an accompaniment of Drawings 
by Elihu Vedder. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.; London: Quaritch.) 

(First Notice). 


Ex1av Vepper has illustrated the famous 
quatrains of "Omar Khayyém; that is to say, 
a great artist has interpreted a great philo- 
sophic poet. The artist is American; the 
poet is Persian. The artist, while yet on the 
sunny side of middle life, has achieved dis- 
tinction on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
poet lived and died some eight hundred years 
ago, and, though widely renowned in his own 
land and among his own people, is still com- 
paratively unknown to English readers. That 
he has ceased to be absolutely a stranger to 
such as are unable to enjoy him in the 
Persian, is mainly due to two recent trans- 
lations of the Rubd’iydt, one by Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald and the other by Mr. E. H. Whin- 
field. It is to the former version that Mr. 
Vedder has wedded his designs; a version 
pre-eminently terse and energetic, which, if 
it lacks somewhat of the ‘‘ sweetness,’”’ misses 
none of the ‘‘ light,’’ of the original. 

’Omar Khayyam was born near Nishapur, 
in Khorasan, where the last spurs of the 
Hindu Kush fringe the great North-Eastern 
Province of Persia. The exact dates of his 
birth and death are unknown; but he received 
his education at the College of Nishapur, 
which he left about 1042 of ourera. Thus 
he flourished mid-way of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Edward the Confessor reigned 
in Britain. His fame as an astronomer, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, is four- 
fold. As an astronomer, he aided in the 
rectification of the Persian Calendar. As a 
poet, he is accredited with no less than 1,200 
quatrains; of which number, however, not 
more than two hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred, are believed to be authentic. Asa 
philosopher, he belonged, like many Persian 
thinkers, to the sect of the Sufis, whose mystic 
tenets advocate the negation of all creeds, the 
abandonment of all forms, and, as the sole 
condition of communion with the Deity, a 
state of pure exaltation of soul. These 
views are abhorrent to orthodox Muslims, 
whether of the Sunnite or Shi’ite persuasion, 
and by such ’Omar Khayydm is charged 
with Atheism. To this charge the virulence 
of his attacks upon the faith of Islam, and 
his uncompromising rejection alike of current 
formulae and of the predestinarian doctrine, 
lend a certain colour. Again, to the merely 
superficial observer, the majority of his 
Rubda’iyat or quatrains read like the poetic 
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effusions of Anacreon grafted upon a Lucretius. 
Yet Omar was neither sceptic, sensualist, nor 
materialist. He had a philosophic and reli- 
gious system of his own, and that system, 
however disguised, and even disfigured, by 
the way in which he presented it, was posi- 
tive rather than negative. He was, in truth, 
a Sufi of Sufis, a mystic of mystics. Just as, 
being both poet and philosopher, he made 
poetry the vehicle of his philosophy, so, being 
a spiritualist, he made figurative use of the 
vocabulary of materialism to convey his 
spiritual aspirations. Thus it happens that 
when he appears to be most literal he is 
actually most metaphorical. The praises 
of wine and idlesse are on his lips, 
but these are tropes and figures which 
but thinly veil the teachings of the Sufi 
school. Interpreted by the light of those 
teachings, wine stands for the higher in- 
fluence, intoxication for religious ecstasy, and 
the tavern for the condition of the mystic. 
Nor is this all. The Rubdiydt are not 
only mystical but satirical. Praise often con- 
veys censure in disguise ; and where license 
is apparently advocated, orthodox latitudin- 
arians are held up to scorn. Not to appre- 
hend the satiric vein which runs through the 
Rub@iyat is to miss a most important 
clue to the hidden meaning of the author. 
’Omar’s writings, in short, are open to two 
diametrically opposite interpretations, and his 
admirers occupy two antagonistic positions. 
He is claimed on the one hand by the mystics, 
and on the other hand by the freethinkers. 
The optimist reads him in parables; the pes- 
simist takes him au pied de la letire. The 
dispute is as old as the Rubd’iydt them- 
selves. It has gone on for upwards of seven 
hundred years, and it is going on still.* 

Such is the thinker—more philosopher than 
poet, more metaphysician than either—whom 
Mr. Vedder has undertaken to illustrate. 
The difficulties of the task appear at a first 
glance to be well-nigh insurmountable, for, 
of all topics under the sun, ethics and meta- 
physics are least susceptible of translation 
into light, shade, form, and colour. As for 
’Omar Khayy4m’s subtle reasonings on life, 
death, fate, free-will, and eternity, we should 
have said a year ago that they were actually 
beyond the reach of art. But they have not 
been beyond the reach of Mr. Vedder’s art. 
Neither ignoring nor eluding the manifold 
pitfalls and stumbling-blocks of his subject, 
he has faced and overcome them by sheer 
might of genius. To start free was the 
evident and only condition of success. This 
the artist has done. Seizing and holding fast 
by the universality of ’?Omar’s thinking and 
teaching, he has illustrated, not a Persian 
poet of the eleventh century, but a sage, 
whose philosophy is for all time. 

Hence, those who go to his “ accompani- 
ment” for Persian tile-patterns, arched 
recesses copied from Flandin and Coste, and 
the details of the archacological costumier, 
are foredoomed to disappointment. Vedder's 
’Omar has no fixed place ia history, and 
belongs to no century. He moves among 
people and places Eastern and remote; but 
the people are not distinctively Persian, and 
the places may not be identified upon the 





*T am indebted to Mr. Stuart Poole for much 
invaluable help touching the philosophical mystic- 
ism of Omar yyam. 





map of Iran. The loose robes, the easy 
slippers, the simple caps of the philosopher 
and his friend are of a fashion as ancient 
probably as the youth of the Aryan race, and 
as modern as that of to-day. Their wine- 
cups and amphorae are moulded after patterns 
which were already of immemorial antiquity 
in the times of the Pharaohs. Such archi- 
tectural accessories as here and there occur 
are of a massive primeval character, and bear 
no stamp of style. The very plains and 
uplands of Mr. Vedder’s landscape back- 
grounds, the forest spring at which the 
gazelle drinks, the wooded solitude where the 
poet lies reading in a morn of spring, the 
desert sands and distant lonely hills, wear a 
strange and unaccustomed aspect, as if they 
belonged to the first ages of the world. 

Having rejected the fetters of local colour, 
Mr. Vedder has also forborne to ally himself 
with either school of interpreters. His creed 
varies with his subject, and he is by turns 
mystic or sceptic, Sufior Muslim. Love, he 
renders simply and humanly. God-like 
youths, and such fair maidens as strayed of 
old through Tempe and the Vales of Arcady, 
gather the rose and the grape, and kiss in the 
shade of the vine. The tavern, the wine-cup, 
and the bliss of the reveller are also, of 
necessity, treated in the Anacreontic sense. 
To give artistic form to the Nirvana of Sufism 
is obviously impossible. 

Though comparatively few in number, these 


idyllic and Bacchanalian scenes supply juss: 


that element of warmth and beauty which is 
needed to relieve the sterner stuff of Mr. 
Vedder’s other illustrations. That his noblest 
work comes out in that sterner stuff need 
scarcely be said. Himself always more or 
less a mystic, he has found in the Rubd’iydt 
amine of subjects after hisown heart. Fortu- 
nately for him, the mine has lain unworked 
from ’Omar’s day to his. Had the Rudd’ iyat 
been translated into Latin or German four 
centuries ago, or into English within the 
memory of many still living, Albert Diirer 
and Blake would assuredly have been before- 
hand with Elihu Vedder. But neither Albert 
Diirer nor Blake, nor any other master dead 
and gone, could, I venture to think, have 
exceeded in sublimity and subtlety of con- 
ception at least a score of these extraordinary 
designs. Anetta B. Epwarps. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


Wira the new volume of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Bildende Kunst commences a_ separation 
between Fine and Industrial Art. The articles 
on the former will be edited, as before, by 
Professor Dr. Carl von Lutzow; the other 
section, printed on separately numbered pages, 
but bound in the same wrapper, and called 
Kunstgewerbeblatt, will appear under the 
direction of Arthur Pabst. The first ‘‘ Art- 
work leaf” contains a paper by Julius Lessing 
on leather hangings, and a series of contribu- 
tions to the history of art pottery commences 
with a note on Schwerin faience. An article on 
the late architect Ferstel, by Dr. Lutzow, 
occupies the first place in the new volume of 
the magazine. 


WE are glad to find that the Revue des Arts 
Décoratifs has returned to life little altered by 
its trance, with the same editor, the same 
staff and the same publisher. The ‘‘ direction” 
only is chan It is now the organ of the 
Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs. To make 





up for its non-appearance for the last four 
months a hege "uaaihor is promised for 
December, containing 200 pages and twelve 
plates hors texte. In the present Emile 
Gallé deals with the decoration of glass, A. de 
Champeaux with furniture of the Burgundian 
School, and P. V. with Lambeth Pottery, and, 
among other illustrations, has a charming 
decorative sketch by P. N. Galland. 


A NOTICE by Ary Renan of the work of the 
late Joseph de Nittis, the dashing depictor of 
scenes of fast and fashionable life, appears in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, well illustrated by 
woodcuts and original etchings by the deceased 
artist. In the same number Anatole de 
Montaiglon commences a study of Jean Goujon, 
and Louis Gonse a series of articles on the 
Thiers collection. Illustrated advertisements 
is a novel subject to which Ernest Maindron 
has turned his attention. The first instalment 
of his historical view of ‘Les affiches illus- 
trées” is also contained in the part for 
November. It should be added that the illus- 
trations to Eugtne Muntz’ second paper on 
Jacopo Bellini and his sketch-book in the 
Louvre are of great interest. 


THE Magazine of Art contains the first 
example of what promises to be a charming 
addition to the ordinary menu. This consists 
of a page decorated by a poem and its illustra- 
tion, text and design forming one harmonious 
ornament. The poet on this occasion is Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the artist Miss Alice Havers, 
and the result of their partnership is charming. 
At this moment it is difficult to read unmoved 
Mrs. Fawcett’s picturesque paper on the New 
Forest. It is illustrated by A. W. Henley with 
some drawings of unusual beauty. The number 
also contains “Some Japanese my ll by 
Andrew Lang ; ‘‘ Some Portraits by Hogarth,” 
by Austin Dobson ; ‘‘The Youth of Achilles,” 
by Miss Jane Harrison, and ‘Illustrations of 
Moliére,” by the Editor—all good in different 
ways—and an interesting and well-illustrated 
account of Hatfield by J. Penderel-Brodhurst. 
The etching by R. W. Macbeth, which forms 
the frontispiece of the new volume, is somewhat 
lacking in human interest, but is very accom- 
plished in technique. 


In the Portfolio Mr. Walter Armstrong makes 
a well-deserved attack upon the designs for the 
new Admiralty buildings, and Mr. F. G. 
Stephens gives an interesting chapter of art-lore 
in the history of the British Institution. The 
latter is illustrated by caricatures by A. E. 
Chalon. A paper by Mr. W. M. Conway shows 
fruitful study of ‘ Civic Architecture in Bel- 
gium.” The number contains a_ brilliant 
etching by Maxime Lalanne, of the Boulevard 
Montmartre, and a facsimile of a sepia drawing 
of Oxford by F. A. W. T. Armstrong, in which 
we see the town illuminated apparently by 4 
rainbow, a conflagration, and the electric light 
at one and the same time. 


In the Art Journal the finest plate is the 
etching by Paul Rajon after Gérome’s well- 
known duel in the snow, ‘After the Mas- 
querade,” but it is scarcely so interesting 4s 
the version of Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus,” which is 
shown in an etching by A. P. Martial. In this 
the woman’s figure is much the same as in the 
better known painting, but the man is standing 
nearer the horizon with his face toward the 
spectator. The letterpress does not tell us 
who is the possessor of the picture. The most 
interesting articles are by F. G. Stephens and 
W. M. Conway. The former treats with much 
knowledge and sympathy the career and art 
of William Davis of Liverpool, the landscape 
painter; and the latter contributes a neat little 
piece of research in connection with Mr. Charles 
Butler’s anonymous votive ‘“‘ Madonna,” which 
was numbered 245 in the last exhibition of Old 
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Masters at Burlington House. This appears to 
be a late fifteenth-century copy, with variations, 
of a miraculous picture in the church of Ara 
Coeli at Rome, attributed to St. Luke. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME ALLEGED WORKS OF BEWICK. 
Dulwich College, 8.E. : Nov. 16, 1884. 

I possess copies of three works, professing to 
to be illustrated by Bewick, of which no 
mention is made in the interesting list con- 
tained in Mr. Radford’s notice of Mr. Dobson’s 
Bewick and His Pupils in last week’s ACADEMY. 
There are:—(1) Gay’s Fables, 1797; if The 
Looking Glass for the Mind, 1794; 3} The 
Blossoms of Morality, 1796. In the advertise- 
ment to the second edition of the last mentioned 
work, the publisher states, that he 
‘‘was induced again to avail himself of the in- 

muity of Mr. Bewick to embellish it with 
esigns and engravings, similar to those given in 
The Looking Glass for the Mind. Much time has 
elapsed since the commencement of this edition, 
owing to a severe indisposition with which the 
artist was long afflicted, and which, unfortunately, 
terminated in his death. And sorry, very sorry, 
are we to be compelled to state, that this is the 
last effort of his incomparable genius.’’ 

I should feel much obliged if you would 
kindly grant me space enough to inquire 
whether these works are authentic or not. 

W. T. LENDRUM. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
AT CHESTER, ILKLEY, AND ON THE ROMAN 
WALL. 

Liverpool: Nov. 17, 1884. 
On the 31st October some workmen employed 
in an excavation — the east wing of the 

Grosvenor Hotel, Chester (close to the East gate 

of the city), and between the hotel and the city 

walls, came upon a portion of a Roman altar, 
at the depth of five feet from the surface. The 
altar, which at present stands three feet ten 
inches high, had apparently at some early 
period been split perpendicularly downwards 
from about its centre, for the purpose of being 
used as a building-stone. Owing to this opera- 
tion only one half (the left) of its inscribed face 
is left, but one side remains fairly entire, and 
half of the back. The fragment of the inscrip- 
tion appears to be 

Io 


oPT 
MAX 
Ve 

which has probably been Jovi Optimo Maximo 
V(oto) (or Votu) S(olutum). The base on the front 
is broken off, but, judging by the side, there has 

at least another line inscribed, and there 
seems to be a stop afterthe v. On the left side 
there is within a panel a bird which has all the 
characteristics of a goose, and on the back of 
the altar is, though much shattered and obscure, 
what seems to be the figure of a serpent, but it 
would be premature to decide this with cer- 
tainty, unless the missing portion of the altar 
was recovered. At the angles of the altar have 
been pilasters which are returned on each face. 
They bear two flutes each, and terminate in a 
capital which from its foliated style resembles 
the Corinthian. The altar is of white sandstone, 
thus varying from other inscriptions discovered 
at Chester, which are of the red sandstone of 
the neighbourhood. To Mr. Frank H. Williams, 
of Chester, antiquaries are indebted for much 
care in cleaning and deciphering the stone, 
which was encrusted with mortar and a hard 
coating of soil. 

A week or two since, in making some orna- 
mental grounds at the rear of the Rose and 
Crown Inn, Ilkley (the Roman Olicana), the 
Workmen came upon an old rubble wall, two 





feet beneath which (as if used for the founda- 
tion of it) was a large slab of stone six feet 
long, thirty inches wide, and rough at the back. 
The upper portion of the face bears the repre- 
sentation of a female sitting in a chair within 
a recess. This figure is three feet in height, 
and underneath there is an inscription in four 
lines, of which the following portion remains :— 


DIS. (M)ANIBVS . 
VE.I0........NCONIS. FILIA 
ANNORVM XXX . CCORNOVIA 

i. 8. E. 


In the first line the m of Manibus is obliterated, 
while in the second only a few letters of the 
name of the defunct are visible, and the termi- 
nation (in the genitive) -NcoNIS of the name of 
her father. The remainder plainly tells us that 
she was thirty years of age, was a Cornovian 
citizen, C{ivis) Cornovia, and that she was laid 
where the stone was originally placed, H(ic) 
S(itus) H(st). 
: This is the first instance of a Cornovian 
citizen being named in a Britanno-Roman 
inscription. In the Notitia a cohort of the 
Cornovit is named as stationed at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Pons Alii), but no trace of them has 
yet been found there. Whether they were a 
foreign or a British people is also uncertain. 
They seem quite distinct from the Cornavii 
who inhabited the counties of Cheshire and 
Shropshire. 

At the last meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, Mr, Claytun exhibited a photo- 
ph of a Roman altar to Fortuna Conservatrix, 
scovered a few weeks previously at Cilurnum 
(Chesters). It was two-and-a-half feet high, 
and was inscribed (some of the letters being 


ligulate)— 


DA E 

FORT . CO 
NSERVATR 

IcI . VENENV 
§.GER.L.M. 


i.e., D(e)ae Fortunae Conservatrici Venenus, 
Ger(manus) L(ibenter) M(erito). The abbrevia- 
tion DAE for DEAE occurs in several altars in 
England, but singularly enough they are all 
dedicated to Fortune. This is the third dedica- 
tion in Britain to Fortune in which she bears 
the epithet Conservatrix. One was found at 
Netherby, and the other at Manchester. This 
latter, after having been lost for over a century, 
I had the good fortune to rediscover among the 
Arundel marbles in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford in May last. It was presented to that 
institution in 1875 by the present Dean of 
Chichester, who has favoured me with an 
account of its wanderings. 

It will also no doubt interest antiquaries to 
hear that the Roman milestone naming the 
station Navio found near Buxton in 1862, and 
which when I wrote upon it (Archaeological 
Journal, vol. xxxiii., p. 49) was supposed to 
lost, has just been found at Wootton Court, 
Warwick, the seat of Mr. F. Beresford Wright. 

W. Tompson WATKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE proposed exhibition of the designs of 
Gustave Doré, which is to be held in Paris next 
March by the Cercle de la Librairie, will include 
un ublished drawings and water-colours, in 
addition to the originals, of his well-known 
illustrations. The catalogue is to contain a 
catalogue of the books illustrated by Doré, and 
also a list of the compositions executed by him 
for periodicals. 


M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU is publishing an 
interesting book, entitled, Les fraudes archéo- 
logiques en Palestine. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. ) 
This volume, illustrated with numerous en- 
fravings, contains a full account of the false 

oabite potteries of Berlin, of Shapira’s Deu- 


— 


teronomy, and different spurious monuments of 
Palestine and Phoenicia. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ Modern Life in Modern Art” at 
ve _— Brighton, on Wednesday, Decem- 

r 10. 


Mr. J. D. Linton, President of ‘‘ the Insti- 
tute,” delivered the address and distributed the 
— at the Blackheath School of Art early 

t week. He spoke strongly in favour of 
systematic study pursued under the supervision 
of the most accomplished masters, and in- 
stanced the great men of our own Water- 
Colour School as examples of the advantage of 
an unbroken tradition of teaching. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son are about to bring 
out, at the instance of Dr. Linnington Ash, a 
memorial of the late Rev. John Russell, of 
hunting celebrity. The volume is called The 
Russell Album, and it will contain facsimiles 
by the Woodbury type process of that renowned 
sportsman’s set of twelve doilies, originally 
etched for him in Indian ink by the late 
T. B. Mervyn Marshall. 


THE | meeting of the Cambridge 
University, Town, and County Fine Art Associa- 
tion will be held this evening, Dr. Waldstein, 
the President, in the Chair. It is expected that 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Honor Thornycroft, 
and Mr. Seymour Haden will take part in the 
proceedings. 

NeExtT week Messrs. Foster, of Pall Mall, will 
sell by auction a collection of more than two 
thousand drawings in water-colour, black and 
white, &c., being the originals of the Christmas 
cards, book illustrations, chromo-lithographs, 
&c., which have been published by Messrs, 
Marcus Ward & Co. 


WE learn that the Greyfriar, which we men- 
tioned last week, is not the first illustrated 
periodical which has been produced by the boys 
of a public school, as the Rugby Leaflet, a copy 
< which has been sent us, was begun last 

arch, 


At the sale of the Parpart Collection of 
china, glass, and enamels at Cologne last 
month, which realised a total sum of £19,000, 
a large cup of Venetian glass of the fifteenth 
century, decorated with a frieze of more than 
forty figures in enamels and gold, fetched no 
less than £1,000. 

My Wife's Relations: a Story of Pigland, is 
the title of a new Christmas book for children 
by “H. A, H.,” which is illustrated by Miss 
N. Huxley. Messrs. Virtue & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 


A MOUND, supposed to have been the tomb of 
a mound builder, has recently been opened if 
Ohio County, Western Virginia. The body had 


be | crumbled to dust, but a necklace made of the 


teeth of a wolf or bear was in a good state of 
preservation. A shuttle much like the shuttles 
now used was also found in good condition. 
But the most important thing found was a pair 
of earrings, much like the large sleeve buttons 
now in use. They are of copper, rolled or 
hammered into thin plates, and stamped or 
pressed into concave and convex ridges or circles. 
These rings resemble very closely the ornaments 
seen in the ears of the figure cut on stone by 
the Maya people in Yucatan. 





THE STAGE. 


TWO COMEDIES. 


“ Younc Mrs. Wixtnror”’—the new comedy 
at the Court Theatre—is doubtless one of the 
most serious works by a smart and able 
American writer of comedy, Mr. Bronson 
Howard. We do not see in it a permanent 
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contribution to the Literature of the stage, 
but it is both pathetic and witty and it is an 
admirable vehicle for the display of the 
talents of the present members of the Court 
company. Its serious and comic interests are 
represented by its main plot and by that which 
can hardly be called an under plot. The 
domestic fortunes of young Mr. and Mrs. 
Winthrop and their wisely invisible child are 
counted on to engage our sympathy, while 
the matrimonial adventures of Mrs. Dick 
Chetwyn afford store of amusement. This 
lady, indeed, is what there is of brightest 
and most entertaining in the piece. She is 
represented by Mrs. John Wood, which is as 
much as to say that she is bustling, lively, 
active, piquant, and—willingly—a trifle 
vulgar. She is a good-hearted, under-bred 
American, capable both of being married and 
of being divorced on the slightest possible 
provocation. Once, when she is married, it 
is only to a gentleman from whom “incom- 
patibility of temperament” had before 
separated her, and when she is divorced it 
is never for any serious mistake, but rather 
for the changefulness of aim which is a part 
perhaps, of her frohe Natur. Anyhow she is 
a refreshing personage. And, indeed, she 
has need to be, for nothing in the world 
can be more depressing to the spectator 
than the society of her comrade, ‘‘ young 
Mrs. Winthrop.” This lady is doleful 
continuously—with troubles partly of her 
own making. In the person of Miss Marion 
Terry she is pathetic too, with a good grace 
sometimes; but we cannot go so far as to 
assure her, in the words of Croker in the 
“‘ Good-natured Man,” that it is a perfect 
consolation to be miserable with her. On the 
contrary, one gets a little tired of it. But 
Miss Marion Terry’s method is nothing if not 
tearful, and in ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop ”’ she 
is tearful with good effect. The part affords 
her the occasion for doing that which she can 
do best ; and it demands from her the display 
of none of the stage qualities in which she is 
lacking. Her performance is—within these 
fortunate limits—thoroughly successful. The 
silvery voice and genial manner of Miss 
Lydia Foote go far to make her an adequate 
representative of the excellent and much 
tried mother-in-law. She is, indeed, quietly 
impressive ; and Miss Norreys—happily saved 
from the blustering comedy of the Criterion— 
acts with singular naiveté and unerring intelli- 
gence the part of a sympathetic blind girl 
who is as ignorant of the world as Galatea. 
On the whole, the ladies have more than their 
fair share of the honours of the comedy. The 
men who are best provided for are the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Winthrop and the family 
lawyer, one Buxton Scott. Mr. Conwa 

plays Mr. Winthrop, and Buxton Scott falls 
to Mr. Arthur Cecil. Mr. Conway makes up 
as a thoroughly well-meaning American 
merchant, who is very fond indeed of his 
wife whenever he has leisure to think of her. 
But his leisure is noticeably scanty, and that 
it is which in the first instance vexes her. 
Then she is further depressed by his too 
constant visits to a woman of whom no good 
can be reported, and here is the weak point in 
the construction of the piece. Mr. Winthrop 
visits this objectionable character wholly in the 
interests of his wife’s brother, whom she may 
possibly be induced to save from ruin. And 





this fact is not communicated to Mrs. Winthrop 
lest she should be hurt too deeply. That, of 
course, isquite unnatural. Inreal life, Mr. Win- 
throp, whose solicitude for his spouse was not so 
continuously marked in other respects, would 
never have imagined that she was unable to 
be informed of the disgrace of her brother. 
In life she would have been informed, and so 
the opportunity for the deepest misunder- 
standings with her lord would have been 
removed. Had that been done, however, we 
should have lost the last and most pathetic 
scene in the comedy—the scene in which the 
husband and wife agree to separate, until the 
family lawyer recalls to them the existence of 
a child’s grave—a plot of land not so easily 
divided and apportioned as the larger remains 
of the estate. There was no real incompati- 
bility between Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop; had 
there been, even the most ingenious efforts of 
the family lawyer would not have enabled 
them to renew their loves. They are re- 
united with ease, but it is only after a scene 
in which Mr. Arthur Cecil—hitherto wholly 
without opportunity for making a mark in the 
piece—comes to the front as, for the moment, 
its principal figure. Dialogue, by-play, and 
‘‘ business,” comic and serious, are rendered 
by him, in this passage, with most finished 
skill. 

The performance of ‘‘ Diplomacy” at the 
Haymarket is, on the whole, weaker than it 
was at the Prince of Wales’s; but, apart from 
any difference in quality, there is apparently 
a little change in the effect sought for. Some 
of the serious passages are, at all events, of 
less engrossing interest, while the more or 
less comic scenes have slightly gained. Mrs. 
Bancroft appears as Lady Henry Fairfax, 
instead of as the Countess Zicka, and her own 
ingenuity has, it is reported, enabled her to 
add what is distinctly the most entertaining 
bit of talk that Lady Henry utters. That is 
a funny description of the clock at Berne, 
and it makes a very good drawing-room 
story, on the strength of which a middle- 
aged woman would be voted amusing, and 
a young one very witty, if you took her 
down to dinner. The character of Zicka 
has now the advantage of the stately 
presence of Mrs. Bernard-Beere. Miss Le 
Thiére is almost the only artist who appears 
in the part she formerly played, and we 
cannot think her Marquise de Rio-Zarés quite 
as forcible as it used to be. Dora is played 
with penetrating intelligence and admirable 
earnestness by Miss Calhoun, who suffers 
under hardly any disadvantage except the 
sufficient one of having had so great an artist 
as Mrs. Kendal for her predecessor in the part. 
Miss Calhoun is thoroughly original. The 
Southern impulsiveness of character which 
belongs of night to a Spanish American— 
the child of the Marquise de Rio Zars—she 
illustrates with ingenuity in the first act, 
while in the third act her exhibition of emo- 
tion is powerful and varied. On the whole, 
her performance is of great promise—an emo- 
tional actress has clearly been gained to the 
stage. It is the men’s parts that suffer most 
by the changes in the cast. Thus Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, with the best intentions in the 
world, must be pronounced inadequate to the 
part of Julian Beauclerc. If he is not too 
hysterical, he is, at all events, too foreign. 
Worse, however, in the great scene between 





three men, is Mr. Bancroft, as the elder and 
diplomatic brother. Surely the actor should 
betray an interest in the proceedings at an 
earlier moment than that which he now 
selects ? Mr. Clayton, at the Prince of Wales’s, 
was here incomparably better. His presence 
told, and you felt that the younger brother 
was protected long before a word was uttered 
to that effect. But for what we must be al- 
lowed to consider Mr. Bancroft’s insufficiency 
in this scene, some amends is made by the 
piquancy of his encounter with Zicka in the 
fourth act. Here the matter provided by M. 
Sardou exactly fits his own manner. The 
diplomatist traces by her too indiscreet em- 
ployment of a favourite scent the Countess 
Zicka’s connection with the treachery of the 
story, and Mr. Bancroft’s seductive and in- 
sinuating behaviour as he is about to entrap 
her is a bit of genuine comedy. Mr. Barry- 
more is a good Count Orloff, and Mr. Brook- 
field as Baron Stein is sufficiently mysterious 
to be impressive. We are not inclined, for 
our own part, to attribute his reticence to 
feebleness. His manner, we deem it, may 


well conceal a real diplomatic power. In 
some quarters the performance has surely 
been treated too hardly. 

Freperick WEDMORE. 





~ Music. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE ‘Rose of Sharon” was given at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon. Mz. 
Mackenzie has now made further cuts: the 
part of The Elder has disappeared, and the 
fourth section, with the exception of the short 
villagers’ chorus, is played as we suggested in 
our first notice. But in the second section, 
after the women have so persistently declared 
their intention to ‘‘ rejoice and be glad,”’ it is 
surely a mistake to omit the great chorus, 
‘* Make a joyful noise.” Perhaps it was only 
done on Saturday so as to conclude the per- 
formance by half-past five. The ‘cuts’? made 
at St. James’ Hall and at the Palace may be 
regarded only as experiments; the composer 
will probably in due course give us the final 
form, and skilfully repair the breaches made in 
his oratorio. Of the performance on Saturday 
we cannot speak altogether favourably. Miss 
Hilda Wilson and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley 
sang as well as ever, but Mrs. Hutchinson, to 
whom the music was new, gave a cold and 
at times uncertain rendering of her t. 
There were also slips in the orchestra, and the 
chorus was not all that could be desired. The 
hall was crowded, and at the close of the work 
Mr. Mackenzie was enthusiastically applauded. 
Members of the Norwich Festival Choir ex- 
— by letters their willingness to come to 
ondon expressly for the Palace performance ; 
but Mr. Mackenzie, owing to the limited space, 
could not avail himself of these kind offers. 
Although there is no music of any importance 
going on in Lordon at the present moment, 
Mr. A. Chappell offers no special attraction at 
the Popular Concerts. The moderate attend- 
ance last Monday ought to convince him that 
the public is to be drawn only by first-class 
executants, the best specimens of chamber 
music, judicious revivals, and interesting 
novelties. With such a combination an empt 
seat would rarely be seen at St. James’ Hall. 
Last Monday, Mdlle. Marie Fromm, a pupil of 
Mdme. Schumann’s, made her début, pod played 
Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F sharp minor. She 
has been well trained, and may become a 
pianiste: as yet she lacks strength, style, and 
confidence : the Popular Concert platform should 
only be occupied by fully matured artists or by 
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oung persons of exceptional gifts. The pro- 
paren included a quartet and a pianoforte 
trio by Haydn; both are pleasing works. The 
first is all very well, but the latter is one which 
can easily be played by amateurs at home. 
Haydn’s Trios only end a concert suitably when 
the preceding pieces have been long and 
elaborate; then the audience welcome the 
‘‘ fresh and healthy” strains of the old master. 
But the a included a ‘“‘ first perform- 
ance”: an Adagio of Mozart’s for violin. This 
short movement was so beautifully interpreted 
by Mdme. Norman-Néruda that she was 
encored, and played Schumann’s ‘“‘ Abendlied.” 
The piece itself, described as a “newly un- 
earthed treasure,” is not in any way remark- 
able, and it was only given with Herr Her- 
mann’s pianoforte arrangement of the orehestral 
accompaniments. Even a trifle like this Adagio 
should not be given in distorted shape; and, 
besides, Mr. E. Ford, who presided at the 
piano, did not give a very satisfactory render- 
ing of his part. The programme-book stated 
that in the new edition of Mozart’s works by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel, this Adagio in E is 
published, ‘‘ with orchestral accompaniments 
arranged from the score by Mr. Charles Hallé” ! 
This sentence is altogether too absurd: Mr. C. 
Hallé has not rescored Mozart, and had he done 
so the eminent publishers would not have 
accepted the new version and palmed it off as 
Mozart’s. Mr. Robertson was the vocalist, and 
sang with taste Mendelssohn’s “‘ Garland ” and 
a very charming and characteristic setting of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ To the Queen of my Heart,” by Mr. 
E. Ford. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave his first evening of 
music at Orme Square last Tuesday evening. 
The programme commenced with a new piano- 
forte Trio (MS.) in B minor by Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry. It is a work of great merit; the 
themes of the various movements are clearly 
expressed ; the workmanship is clever; and the 
vagueness and diffuseness observable in some of 
the composer’s earlier works are fast disappear- 
ing. We like all the four movements of the 


trio, especially the two last. The pianoforte 
part, which is remarkably showy and difficult, 
was played with much vigour Mr. Dann- 


reuther : his associates were Mr. H. Holmes and 
Mr. C. Ould. The concert giver afterwards 
played Liszt’s transcription of the organ fugue 
inG@ minor, and the concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s B flat Trio. Miss Butterworth was 
the vocalist. 


Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Faust” was given at the third 
concert of the Royal Albert Fall Choral Society 
last Wednesday evening. This work suits Mr. 
Barnby’s choir to perfection; the choruses 
were admirably sung, particularly that of the 
Sylphs and Gnomes, the soft low D of the bass 
voices at the close being one of the special 
features. The solo vocalists were Mdme. Val- 
leria, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Messrs. H. Pyatt and 
Barrington Foote; they all sang effectively, 
poe y the first two. The orchestral move- 
ments were well given ; if the balance of tone 
was not always good, and if some of Berlioz’s 
delicate orchestral effects were occasionally lost, 
the fault must be laid to the charge of the hall, 
and not the conductor. We fancy that persons 
coming from a distance, and who like to hear 
& work to the end—to say nothing of band and 
choristers—would be grateful to Mr. Barnby 
if he would imitate the plan now adopted by 
more than one London conductor, and refuse 
encores. 

Herr Peiniger, an accomplished and intelli- 
gent violinist, gave the last of a series of 
three recitals at the Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The programmes have been 
excellent, the performances, with one or two 
exceptions, very good, and the concerts well 
attended. A fresh series is announced to com- 
mence in January. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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Being a Version, in a popular and novel form, of the ‘‘ Katha 
Upanishad,” from the Sanskrit. ‘With some Co Collected Poems. 


By Edward Arnold, C.S.I., &., 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. *tIn preparation, 
EW VOLUMES OF 
“TR UBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES.”’ 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


2 vols., post 8vo, pp. cviii—242 and — with specially 
y prepared Mep, cloth, 2 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Chinese of HIUEN TSAING (A.D. 629), 


By Samuel Beal, 


Professor of Chinese, University College, London, (Now ready. 








Post 8vo, pp. xii—274, cloth, 9s, 


THE LIFE of the BUDDHA and the 
EARLY HISTORY of his ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan-Hgyur, 
followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. 


Translated By W. Woodville Rockhill, 





Second Secretary, U.S. Legation in China, (Now ready. 
Post 8vo, pp. viii—464, cloth, 16s. 
THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 
of KAPILA. 


With Illustrative Extracts from the C 


By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., 





ate Principal of the Benares College. Edited 
By Fitzedward Hall. 
[Now ready, 
Post 8vo, pp. x!viii—398, cloth, 12s, 
MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
The Ordinances of Manu. 
Translated from the Sanskrit, with an I Juction by the late 








" eae Coke Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E. 


Completed and Edited by 


Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., 


Columbia College, New York. LNow ready.” 





Oblong 32mo, pp. xxii-— 232, cloth, bs. 


PERSIAN for TRAVELLERS. 
By Alexander Finn, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 


H.B.M. Consul at Resht. 


Part I—RUDIMENTS of GRAMMAR. 
Part ILL—ENGLISH-PERSIAN VOCABULARY. 
(Now reauy. 


“ TRUBNER’S COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS.” 


1 
Eecond Edition, crown 8vo. 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of 
HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, and ARABIC. 
By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A. 


em (Nearly ready. 








Demy &vo. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION 


In its sogiaee to the Three Oceans of 
ater, Air, and Ether. 


By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.SS., 


London and Edinburgh. [ Nearly ready. 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS. 

Op. 1.—EREWHON ; or os er the Range. 5s. 

Op. 2.-THE FAIR HAVEN. 7s. 6d. 

Op. 3.—LIFE and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 

Op. 4.~EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW. o- 6d. 

Op. 5. —UNCONSCIOUS ME MEMORY, 7s. 

Op.6.—ALPS and SANCTUARIES of PIEDMONT 
and the CANTON TICINO. 2Is, 

Op. 7.—SELECTIONS from Ops. 1—6, and REMARKS 
on ROMANES’ MENTAL EVOLUTION. 7s. 6d. 








SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE StTReet, E.C.; CHARING CROSS, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 

me. Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at mod 


rIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. Large 
Bonuses. Immediate settlement of f Claims. oe . 


THEATRES. 
VENUE THEATRE. 


Under the Management of > tae BALMAINE. 
tae a 4 8.45, JUST IN 
Messrs, John larke, W. i Farren, W. Rignoia, Cc. Creston, F. Hawley, 
u. Gearkng Soma G. arnold, Lo A 
ly ; james ellon, G. Arnold, Louise Henschel, and Eva Sothern. 
Preceded, at 8, bya Musical Farce, in one act, entitled 














SSCASLSERED 1851, 


Bik®K BECK 





BAN K, 























hates - y* SwaANBO BRIDE. - 
cting Managers, Mr. and Mr, E, Brown. 
—_— nth Ee —_—_-.o— — . 
Current to the usual actice of other Bankers, 
an.i Interest allowed on the miaimam monthly balan ces when not drawn © athad LANE THEATRE. 
aw £25. J ats = —- for ae aye mn a ~ and ia, = Mr. Cr al HARRIS, 
kant pany te Pree 7:25, by H N Fare 
ri a ein yt ee fang) MASSE a, 
“ a one ai and the purchase and sale of Stocks M P I R E i H EAT R E. 
f Circular Notes issued Lessces, Messrs, VARGUES and DE CHASTELAIN, 
A Pamphlet, with Particulars, on applicati 
- SS a ae TO-NIGHT, the successful Comic Opere, entitled 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS Followed, at 10.15, by & new ond Ba Ballet of Action, founded on Hof 
THROUGHOUT marie colebented Morr eres 
. ()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
M Mr. HARRIN B. 
MO E DE R ) H I R E SYSTE M. pe oute, at 9, UNIT A ry F LEST. _ 
Tae bate at most liberal, Preceded, at 8, by VICE-VERS 
Caste puteen, lo anton change tor tame given. x Mentames Vang Ballon, Mile. Verity Sunt L. iecberts W.'Greweey, 
ttesteated Frieed Catalogas, wath full = of terms, post-free. =| A.B. Tapping, H. Eversfield, E. L. Armstrong. — 
248,949,250,T. and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-strect W RINCE’S THEATRE. 
erry and itty opyet EDGAR Bruce. 


Every evenixg, at 8.2 CALLE 

| Messrs. Kyrie Bellew. "'H. Beerbohm- Tree, w. Draycott, Frank Rodney, 

| L. S. Dewar, K. de Cordova, 8. Caffrey, Hilton, Cameron, and J. For- 

| mandez ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, Caroline Parkes, and Aylward. 
Preceded, at7.40,by A FIRESIDE HAMLET. | 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Nothing is so highly appreciated as an Assorted Case of 


GRANT’S TONIC LIQUEURS, 


aw ae Health Exhibiti T R A N D 
ig the celet 


MORELLA CHERRY. wes nae = B DAVID JAMES {i hi original ch: ter of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
OGNAC,” and ‘GINGER COGNAC.” | aueeeen Bee OT EIKAHINE 
. For particulars apply to ron Wine Merchant, or to | —_—_ oe | 


Taos. GRANT & SONS, Distillery, Maidstone, _ OOLE’S T HE ATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. J. 


ag L. Toc 
Under the management of Willie Edouin ‘ond Lionel Brough, 
Every ——— at 8.30, New 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | trons 
by Harry rue BABES iol WitiNes ee ee Cane 
BRAND & CO."8 OWN SAUCE, | preereet. ot 140, ys now samen Comedy written specially for 
_- PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and | _u*iness Mansecr, Mr. tibert a 
DEVILL E 7 HE E. 
por MEATS &’ & YORK & GAME PIES. A +. 4b Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORN A aie 
ESSENCE CE of “BEEF, “REEF TEA, | Rngliol Middle-class Lite by ka rg Play of Modern 
0 SIN 
’ | (PURTLE “SOUP, end JELLY, and other 
, FF) || °° Se | anon eee 
een = __ | PHG:NIX FIRE OFFICE, eubeeatnnne 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, — | “Toarancen eg “me rm recone ot of the 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, *Peasmemet@ 


|= which Mr. Thomas Thorne will make his re-ap 
MAYFAIR, W. FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 


PEARS SOAP. 


| ae benny * ‘igen i Cecil}: 8 
|= 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 
Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes :—‘* PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


THEATRE. 
— Lessee and Manogeress, Mrs. SWANBOROVOH, 
ery even’ te, w, 























ance, with the fol 

ackintosh. Frederick 

. Howe, and H. B.Con- 
Cissy 

















and lib 
witiial Cc, Macoomaun, 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


G’’ARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“ repared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HAssALL. 
- ok wh well inanutactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparz, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 
“ Pure Cocva, a portion of vil extracted. "—C HARLES A, CAMERON, M. D., FRCS. Bo» ‘Analy st for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—“* A delicious preparation.” 











Lonvon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupgate Hut. 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
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CHRISTMAS and NEW YEARS GIFTS. 
Volumes Selected from CASSELL & COMPANY’S New and Standard Works. 








Romeo and Juliet. dition de luxe iia inte = on 70s. 


Illustrated with Twelve Superb Photogravures from ¢ al 
Drawings by FRANK DIC E, A.R.A., ——_ = «4 
this Work, and reproduced by Messrs. Goup 0., of f Paris, in 


the highest style of art. 

“Among the gift books of the winter season this noble volume 
deserves to be a prime favourite.”’— Spectator. 

“It would be difficult to imagine a book more beautiful in itself and 
more really valuable than this edition of “ Romeo and Juliet.’ ”’—Scotsman. 

N.B.—A limited number only of this Work has been produced, and the 
Publishers reserve to themselves the right to advance the price at any time they 
may deem it expedient to do so. 


Character Sketches from Dickens 


Six New gad Original Drawings by FREDERICK BURN ARD, 
reproduced in Photogravure. 
** All are gocd, but the Pecksniff and Pegotty are specially a 





21s. 


“The productions are pinaly perfect of their kind, and each and all of 
them are undoubted works of art,’’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales _se.. 21s. 


With Introduction by the Rev. Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S., and Con- 


tributions by— 

Canon TRISTRAM. Canon SWAINSON. 
Dean KITCHEN. Dean Howson. 

Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOP. Archdeacon emaas. 

Canon VENABLES. Canon CREIGHTO: 

Prebendary HAVERGAL Prof. T. Mokanny-Huaus. 
Prebendary GREGORY SMITH. Rev. Prof. Coo: 

Rev. R. St. JOHN TYRWHITT. The Bishop of SoDon and Mav, &c. 





With 150 Iilustrations. 


Fomiar Wild Flowers. Complete in 5 vols. ... Each 12s. 6d. 
y F. E. HULME, F.LS,, F.8.A. With 200 Exquisite Original 
Crioured Plates 


Greater London 18s. 
By EDWARD WALFORD. 2 2 Vols. With 4 ‘100 Ghestettenn. 
16s. 


The Magazine of Art Volume for 1884 


With nearly 500 Choice Engravings. 


Artistic Anatomy __... see pis A - a 5s. 


a 
VAL. Translated b F, E. FENTON, M.R.C.P., &c. 
justrated 


By M. DA 
Baited by JORN SPARKES. IU 


Animal Pupung in Water-Colours . vs 
With Eighteen Coloured Plates. By FREDERICK TAYLER, late 
President ot the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
Picturesque America. Complete in 4 vols. ; 
With Forty-eight Steel Plates and several Hundred Wood En- 
gravings. 


Picturesque Europe. Vol. III. Porviar Eprtion 


With Thirteen Exquisite Steel Plates and 200 O:iginal mee. 
The World of Wonders. . Each 
With 400 Illustrations. 
Cities of the World. 3 vols. 
With 600 Illustrations and Portraits. 


The Leopold Shakspere ... , iis sie aa sa 6s. 
With Introduction by F. J. Vonserass. 


7a. 6d. 





£8 8s. 





18s. 


7s. 6d° 


2 vols.... 





. Each 7s. 6d. 




















Old and New London. 6 vols. ... 54s. 
1,200 Illustrations. 

Our Own Country. 6 vols. 1,200 Illustrations 45s. 

Some Modern Artists ‘ .. 128. 6d- 
With Engravings of Representative Baten wes Pesuutie. 

Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia 15s. 
12,000 Subjects with 600 Illustrations. 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery 7s. 6d. 
The largest, cheapest, and best Book of Cookery. Illustrated. 

The Book of Health. Cloth, 2ls,; half-morocco 26s. 
By Eminent Authorities. 

Our Homes, and How to Make them Healthy. Cloth 15s. 





half-morocco, 21s, 


The Family Physician... ‘ - dea = Pe 21s. 
By Leading Physicians and Surgeons. 








| 


Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. Porviar Eprron. 
Now ready. Cloth ... oe 68 _ 6s. 
Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; Persian : morocco, 10s. 64. 
LIBRARY EDITION (19th Thousand), cloth, 248.; morocco, £2 28. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, cloth, 21s.; morocco, £2 38. 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. Porviar Enrrton. 
y- ot. 
Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; Persian : morocco, 10s. 64. 
LIBRARY EpITIon (9th Thousand), 248 
Farrar’s Life of Christ. +n Epit1on ___... rom oan 6s. 
Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, 108. 6d. 
LIBRARY EpDIrIon (3ist Edition), 2 vols., cloth, 248.; morocco, £2 2s. 


ILLUSTRATED EpIrTIon, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 428. 
Bisou EpIirion, 5 vols., in cloth box, 10s. 6d. 








6s. 














The Dore Bible. 220 Illustrations. Cloth sil sea ey 50s, 
Or Persian morocco, 70s. P 

The Child’s Bible 7s. 6d. 
With 200 Original Illustrations. 

The Crown Bible 7s. 6d. 
1,000 Authentic Illustrations. 

Simon Peter: his Life, Times, and Friends _... si 5s. 
By EDWIN HODDER. 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 2 vols. ... ats 10s. 

jus ons. 

Sunny Spain: its People, Places, and History 7s. 6d. 
By OLIVE PATCH. Illustrated throughout. 

The Sunday Scrap-Book. Boards ay ee = 5s. 
Or cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Wlth One Thousand Illustrations. 

* Little Folks’? Christmas Volume. Boards Be . 8s. 6d. 
Or cloth gilt, 5s, 

Rambles Round London Town abi od oie “aa 5s. 


By C. L. MATEAUX. Illustrated throughout. 
O’er Many Lands, on Many Seas ... RAS eae es 5s. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Illustrated. 
The Sea Fathers: a Series of Lives of Great Navi- 


gators of Former Times 


By CLEMENTS MARKHAM, C.B., FRS. 


Treasure Island: a Story of Pirates and the Spanish 
5s 


2s. 6d. 








Main. Fourth Edition _... cow ia ie < es , 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Little Folks Out and About Book .. a wa 5s. 
By CHATTY CHEERFUL. With Illustrations on every page. 

All the Russias... ; 2s. 6d. 
By E. C. PHILLIPS. Ilustrated aude. 

Chats about Germany me 2s. 6d. 
By MAGGIE BROWN. Illustrated neti. 

The Land of the Pyramids Qs. 6d. 
By J. CHESNEY. Illustrated throughout. 

Children of All Nations: their Homes, their Schools, 
their Playgrounds na pai Sa 5s. 
With Original Ilustrations by antes Artists. 

Baby’s Album Series Pee - . st 6d. 

Books, each containing ab ut Fifty Tustrations in Colour, 
our epguegeiane le Scorpeens, cloth, gilt bay -~ 
"s jum. 

Banye yt Pussy’s Album. 

Bo-peep Volume for 1884, Boards Qs. 6d. 
Llustrated throughout. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

. Each 1s. 


New Illustrated Books for the Little Ones 
Prirted in bold type, with full-page Illustrations. 


Indoors and Out. . Liste Mothers and th 
Some Farm Friends. 

Our Premy Fete. gursehooiday Hours. 

_ — Creatures Wild. 





Cassell & Company's Complete Catalogue will be forwarded post-free on enlnatn to CASSELL & COMPANY, Lunz=n, 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


ee 
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